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The May-Flower. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. T. W. 


There is a beautiful German fairy-tale called 
the ‘‘Forget-me-not,” in which Lilli, a fairy, 
represented as reading to the dwarf Hittehen 
the stories which the souls of dead forget-me- 
nots have told to the newly-growing plants, and 
which the latter bear imprinted on their leaves. 
Who would have expected Lilli and Hiitchen to 
come to New England? And yet they have 
done so. Hiitchen, who had grown somewhat 
infirm, in the course of a lorg-service as ‘‘print- 
er’s imp,’”’ in the great publishing-houses of Leip- 
sic, had been advised by physicians to try the ef- 
fect of a sea-voyage and change of scene, and 
Lilli, who was always on the look out for novelty, 
decided to accompany him. She found plenty of 
amusemerit in-chatting with the new birds and 
flowers, and, as Hiitchen had excellent recom- 
mendations from his former employers, he had 
no difficulty in finding @ situation in one of the 
most eminent book-selling establishments in Bos- 
ton, where he is very useful in keeping the types 
arranged neatly in their proper boxes. 

He was also in the habit of taking little Sun- 


bright April morning she invited him to take a 
seat in her fairy chariot and spend the day in 
Plymouth Woods. As they listened to the songs 
of the blue-birds and robins who were holding a 
meeting in the tree-tops over their heads, Hiitch- 
en espied a bunch of lovely, pink blossoms peep- 
ing out from amid the fallen leaves. “‘Epigea 
repens,’’ said he, gathering the rosy beauties ; 
“how extremely fragrant!’ “Trailing arbutus!”’ 
cried Lilli, “‘or, as I love best to call them, the 
Pilgrims’ May-flowers. How their dear, bright 
faces must have refreshed the eyes and hearts of 
those weary strangers, smiling up at them the 
greeting of the spring. Of late years, I should 
think, they had got a little ahead of time.”” ‘‘A 
Yankee characteristic,’”’ said Hiitchen, smiling; 
“it is not surprising that even the flowers should 
have caught something of the universal tendep- 
cy.” ‘Perhaps so,” replied Lilli; ‘‘but shall I 
not read you something from one of these flow- 
erets before we eat our lunch?” “If you like,” 
said the dwarf; “it is sometime since we in- 
dulged in this species of amusement, and per- 
haps sume of the stories may be worth printing.” 

Lilli pulled the first leaf from her flowery vol- 
ume, and began as follows :— 

It was a bright April morning when I first 
opened my eyes under a New England sky. The 
robins were hopping about, and whispered in my 
ears strange stories uf the cold, dreary winter 
whose reign was just ended; of the snow that 
had wrapped everything in its soft, white cloak, 
and the long icicles that hung like glittering jew- 
els from every rock and tree; the blue-birds, too, 
came and sang cheerful songs to greet me, and a 
solitary swallow, skimming past, twittered of the 
orange-grovés and magnolias of the South, 
whence he had just returned. How glad life 
scemed to all; how blue the sky, how bright and 
warm the sun! The first day of my life was 
passing over me, and I thought with anxious 
hope of the morrow. Should I live to enjoy life 
so long? Suddenly Lheard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and the rattling of wheels, while the very 
air rang with laughter and the noise of merry 
voices. Soon two large picnic-wagons came in 
sight, filled with boys and girls. ‘‘Here will be 
a nice place to eat our dinner,” cried one, as they 
sprang gayly from the wagons; ‘‘let us eat it 
now before we go for flowers.”” “Agreed! so we 
will! Yes, that’ll be best!’’ responded various 
voices, and they began to busy themselves with 
the arrangements for the meal! 

The men who drove the wagons unharnessed 
their horses and gave t their baskets of hay 
and oats, which they“eat in quiet contentment, 
and then strolled off for a little way, and sat down 
under the trees to talk a little, until their turn 
came to dine. The girls and boys spread some 
table-cloths under the trees, opened their baskets, 
and took out a variety of provisions, which they 
set out on the table-cloth, and then, seating them- 
selves around, began their meal. How the, 
sandwiches disappeared; the biscult, the eggs, 
the olives, oranges, apples; there seemed no end 
to food, or appetite, either. Ani how they laughed 
and jested! Their tongues ‘seemed admirable 
specimens of perpetual motion, and their laughter 
roused the echoes of the old wood to send back a 
gay response. Then they separated to gather 
flowers, appointing the time when they should 
meet at the same place to return. The drivers 
ate their dinners, and smoked their pipes; read 
newspapers, and talked politics, while from afar 
off I caught now-and-then a faint sound of pleas- 
ant voices, a snatch of song, or a peal of laughter 
floating through the trees. 

The sun was nearing the west, when a golden- 
haired girl about twelve years old, with blue eyes 
sparkling under her round hat, came tripping 
along, followed by a dark-haired boy, whose arms 
were filled with long sprays and clusters of May- 


a beautiful bay. The white crests of the waves 
sparkled with a rosy tinge in the sunset, and the 
blue waters reflected the crimson glories of the 
western sky. Skimming on airy wings the sea- 
gulls few over the surfave of the bay, and the air 
was full of the salt breath of the sea. Light after 
light came out on the various points and islands, 
and as we turned again and left the bay the twi- 
light had settled softly duwn, and the cheerful 
gleam of the house-windows greeted our arrival. 
One-by-one the company left the waguns, and I 
was carefully carried home to be placed within 
the leaves of Archie’s atlas, right upon a bay in 
Massachusetts, to be carefully pressed and dried ; 
and there my short life ended.”’ 

_ “Humph!’’ said Hitehen, dryly; “rather com- 
monplace, my dear Lilli, isn’t itt’’ “May be, as 
you see it,’’ replied Lilli. ‘You and I look at 
things from different sides, you know, and much 
depends upon that.” 

‘‘Something on the eyes, too,” said the dwarf, 
good-humoredly; ‘mine are very matter-of-fact 
ones, you know.’’ 

‘Let us try the next leaf,” said the fairy ; “that 
story may please you better.” 

“My birthplace was in Massachusetts woods, 
and I grew bright and careless under an April 
sky; iwatered by April rains, and warmed and 
cheered by an April sun. It was my second day 
of life. I had acquired vast experience and -had 
given some valuable information to a young bud 


just opening by my side; an early bee was telling 


me what difficulty he had in managing his busi- 
ness in wax and honey eo early in the season, but 
that he was determined to be first in the field, 
and he hoped to succeed, although her majesty 
the queen bee was dreadfully exacting in the mat- 
ter of tribute-honey. Then I saw two rosy-cheeked 
boys in somewhat ragged garments coming along 
the footpath. They had baskets on their arms, 
which I saw, to my dismay, were filled with my 
own fragrant kindred. On they came; off flew 
Mr. Bee, in a great hurry to inspect a lot of wax 
somewhere, and the next moment up I came, roots 
and all. while my destroyer, as I thought him, 
cried, ‘Hallo, Bill, did ye ever see sich flowers as 
them?”” The compliment soothed my irritated 
feelings a little, and, placed on the top of the 
basket, I looked at my captor. 

“I guess we'd better be goin’, Bill,’’ he went 
on, “ specially if I’m to sell these flowers afore 
night.” ‘All right, Tom, go ahead,” was the 
reply; and off they started, through the woods 
and country-roads to the town, into the narrow 
strect where Tom lived. Into the old house, up 
the dark stairway, to a poor but neat room, where 
sat a pale-faced girl darning stockings—Tom’s, I 
thought. 

“‘See here, Katy!’’ he shouted; ‘‘aint they gay! 
You shall tie ‘em up in little bunches, and I'll 
sell ’em on the street, and see if I don’t get 
money enough to buy the stuff the doctor wants 
you to have. And then such a, good time as Bill 
and I’ve had, Katy ; before long you can go, too, I 
guess; and Bill give me all his flowers, ’cept a 
little bunch for his mother.” 

The girl’s pale cheeks grew rosy, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, as she smiéit the fragrance 
of the flowers, the incense that the wood offered 
to her. The thin fingers arranged the noseygays 
and tied them with bits of ribbon, while the boy 
told her of their walk in field and wood, of the 
birds and the butterflies, of the blue sky, and the 
grass already growing green in some places, and 
of the red buds swelling on the/maples. 

When the nosegays were neatly arranged in 
his basket, Tom gave his sister a kiss and started 
upon his mission, whistling “Hail Columbia!” 
with all his might. There was a great crowd and 
stir in the streets. ‘‘What’s the matter?” said 
Tommy to himself; “war news, I ’spose. Hullo, 
Bill, here I am, all ready to trade.’’ 

‘“‘Good luck to you! but I’m ’fraid ’taint a very 
good day for your business. Our troops have 
been fired on going through Baltimore, and I 
guess folks’ll be thinkin’ of something else than 
buying May-flowers.”’ 

There were knots of people on the street-cor- 
ners talking eagerly; newsboys rushed up and 
down, crying ‘‘extras” at the top of their lungs; 
'men and womcn hurried to-and-fro with anxious 
faces, while now-and-then the roll of the drums 
was heard, and a squad of soldiers passed by with 
rapid tread. 

“The nineteenth of April,’’ said a gentleman; 
“the anniversary of Lexington!” ‘Yes,’’ an- 
swered his companion, ‘‘and again Massachu- 
setts offers the first sacrifice to freedom.” 

A young officer, whose dark eyes flashed 
brightly under his military cap, came up. ‘‘Well, 
Archie, my boy, bound for Washington?’’ asked 
one of the gentlemen. ‘‘Bound fur Washington!’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘our country calls her sons, and I 
am ready to serve her.’”’ ‘God bless you!’’ was 
the werm response, and the young soldier was 
turning away, when his eye fell upon Tom 
and his flower basket. ‘‘May-flowers!”’ cried he. 
“Here, my boy, I must have one of your bunch- 


es;” and giving him half a dollar for the choice, 





flowers. ‘‘You look like a walking nosegay, 
Archie,’’ she said; “and see, here is such a quan- | 
tity of the dear little things, and we went right 
by them, without seeing the beauties that were 
under our very feet. Let us sit down here and 
wait for the others; and, meanwhile, Iwill ar-| 
range those you are loaded with.” 
They seated themselves beneath an old tree. 
The western sunlight slanted through the trees 
and lit up the golden curls till they seemed to. 
shine of themselves; the little fingers flew in and 
out among the flowery treasure, picking off dead | 
leaves and withered flowers, and tying up her, 
bouquets with bright-colored ribbons; but I could 
not he'p grieving to see so many of my sisters, | 
who woke that morning so full of life and joy, now | 
cast aside withered and broken, to die neglected 
and uncared for. Poor little wasted lives, they 
.scemed to me; but I could not see all, perhaps. 
“Give mea bunch of your May-flowers, Elsie,’’ 
said the boy. “I will keep them to remind me of 
this pleasant picnic, when we are both far away 
from here.’ “You shall have the prettiest I can 
find, Archie; but see! how lovely!’’ and, spring- 
ing up, she gathered the cluster in which I grew, | 
and winding a blue ribbon about the stem, handed | 
it to her companion, saying, ‘Here is the very | 
queen of May-flower sprays, Archie; see how 
rosy and fresh they look! You shall have these, 
and they will be as/good as forget-me-nots, won’t 
they?’’ ‘Indeed tligy will,” replied the boy ; and 
then, by twos and up came the whole 
troop of flower-gatherers, laden with fragrant 
spoil. The drivers put up their pipes and papers, 
reharnessed the horses; the buys and girls 
climbed into their seats again, and off, they atart- 
ed on their homeward drive. In the button. 
hole of Archie’s coat I sat secure‘and saw every- 
thing. The day was nearly done, and the west 
was all ablaze with the crimson and gold of the 
sunset. The robins and blue-birds were singing 
their evening songs, and the childrens’ voices 
joined in the pleasant chorus. 
“As we neared town we turned aside from the 
main road and were soon driving over a road that 








as he said, he selected the nosegay in which I 
bloomed, and took me away with him. 


He passed quickly up the street, and finally as- 


cending a flight of steps, crossed an entry, and, 
pushing open an inner door, entered a large room 
filled with ladies busily engaged in working on 
what Lafterwards found to be soldiers’ clothing. 
fle shook hands with one and another, answered 
questions, gave advice, and said good-bye, and 
finally, stopping before a blue-eyed young lady, 
whose slender fingers were fashioning a soldier's 
shirt, he said, “Good-bye, Elsie; do you remem. 
ber the bunch of May-flowers you gave me once 
when we were children? You said they would 
answer for forget-me-nots. See! Elsie, here are 
more. Will you let them keep me in your mem- 
ory while I am gone?” “Good-bye, Archie, and 
God bless you! I shall keep the flowers,” said 
Elsie; and he was gone. , 
The maiden placed usin a tumbler of water 
that stood rear her, but I think the drop that glit- 
tered on my petals fell from her own blue eyes. 


How fast the fingers flew through that April af- 
ternoon! Eyes flashed and cheeks reddened as tel- 
egram after telegram brought the news from Bal- 
timore! At last the twilight fell, and deepened 
into darkness, and the tired workers dispersed. 
Elsie took us flowers carefully in her hand, and 
when she reached her home placed us in a little 
vase upon her table, where we lived for another 
happy day. But then the heads began 
our little eyes grew weary, and as I heard Risi 
say, ‘‘I must put you carefully away, and keep 
you, little May-flowers!’’ J fell asleep. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Hiitchen, ‘‘that’s a trifle better. 
Let me hear the next.”’ 

Lilli plucked the next leaf from the May- 
flower, and read as follows :— 

“I grew and bloasomed on Carolina soil, but I 
am no rebel. Few plants and trees love slavery. 
They draw in the love of freedom with the very 
air they breathe, and what they desire for them- 
selves they do not grudge to others. And although 
I was not called the May-flower, my New Eng- 
land sisters had sent me their greetings on the 





wound along a sandy beach, skirting the shore of 


wings of the north-wind, and I knew and loved 


the name they bore. Believe me, I am no rebel, 
but a true Unionist and lover of Jiberty. Dark 
and gloomy was the day on which my flower- 
eyes first opened; the sky was overcast, and at 
intervals great drops of rain plashed down in 
sudden showers. The birds were silent; dreary 
forebodings seemed to fill the air. 

‘**How different was yesterday !’’ cried a flower 
near me; “that wasaday tolive in. Thesky was 
blue, the dirds sang; all was bright and glad. 
But this—this is a day to die!’’ And she sighed 
softly, shivered, and her rosy petals, one after 
another, dropped disconsolately to the ground. 
Tramp, tramp, came the sound of horses’ hoofs, 
nearer and nearer; the ringing of bridles, the 
clash of arms, and out rode a troop of horsemen 
in blue uniforms. They halted near me, dis- 
mounted, and prepared to bivouac for the night. 
Sentinels were posted, a fire was kindled, and 
the cook busied himself in preparation for the 
evening meal. 

Night came on, but no moon, no stars shone 
out of the blank darkness. The-fire-light only 
threw ita lurid glare around. Near me sat the 
officers talking eagerly together, as they puffed 
the light smoke-wreaths from their meerschaums. 
I noticed one above all, the captain. How dark 
his eyes, how brave and soldierly his bearing! 
He was talking gayly and cheerily with his sub- 
ordinates and the regimental surgeon. But hark! 
What is that? 

The earth brings sounds quickly to the ears of 
little flowers that rest upon her bosom. I hear 
steps, slow, stealthy steps! They come nearer, 
nearer! Ah, why do the soldiers sit so confident- 
ly at their ease? Why do they not hear the ap- 
proaching foe? Ha! a flash! the crack of a ri- 
fle! The sentinel falls! The rebels! the rebels! 
Ah, if I could forget those fearful sights and 
sounds that ring even now in my ears and glare 
into my eyes! Ah, the smoke, the noise of fire- 
arms, the clang of swords, the shouts of the com- 
batants, the groans of the wounded and the dying! 
What a scene was that for an innocent flower to 
witness! 

Long and fiercely the battle raged, but the 
Union soldiers were greatly outnumbered, and the 
ground was strewn with their dead. The voice 
of their leader, however, still rang threugh the tu- 
mult, encouraging his men. Then came the fa- 
tal bullet, speeding to its mark. He fell, fell by 
me, and lay with the life-blood streaming frem 
his wound, and drenching the ground whereon he 
lay. His failing eyes even then noticed my little 
blossoms. ‘A May-flower,” he whispered, ‘‘a loy- 
al flower upon this rebellious soil! It comes to 
whisper hope and comfort, even in this desperate 
hour.” He stretched forth a feeble hand, plucked 
me off, and pressed me to his lips just as the 
harsh voice of the rebel colonel said, ‘‘Get up, 
sir, and come with me! You are a prisoner!’ 
He staggered to his feet, thrust me into his bo- 
som, and I perished, drowned in blood!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Later Look at Arlington. 


GLANCES BY A NORTHERN WOMAN. 


From Washington we look straight across the 
Potomac to where Arlington House stands up 
majestic in the distance. From that point it was 
said the city might be shelled in those dark April 
days of 1861. Later, the white tents of our own 
soldiery capped, like New England snow-drifts, 
those distant hills. 

I had been to Arlington before the war; never 
since; so a family party was planned to visit that 
spot, always interesting, now doubly so, by the 
events of the war. Our route I would commend 
to all future tourists from this point. We rode 
up to Georgetown, to the end of the car-route, 
then walked over the aqueduct bridge, then 
through the tunnel under the canal, and so on, 
leisurely stopping to look back occasionally, and 
admire some fine view of the city, and at intervals 
joined by stragglers from Freedman’s village on 
their way home from town, with whom a brisk con- 
versation was kept up. We had our luncheon-bask- 
et and fresh newspapers, and, as we neared our 
destination, seated ourselves on the grass under 
the trees and regaled both body and mind. How 
much better this English way of going, on our 
feet, than in a carriage at the rate of a dollar an 
hour. 


“Them what’s rich, them rides in chaises; 
Them what’s poor, them walks like blazes;’’ 


but the poor have better health, and if we all 
walked more it would be vastly better for us. 

We strolled leisurely through what were, not 
long ago, the well-kept and well-graded grounds 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee, and remembered how, 
when we were there before, a vinegar-visaged 
man paced up and down while we rode along 
outside; now he is a fugitive from his own home, 
and we walking at will over the green grass and 
beneath the stately trees. 2 

The view from the wide porch of the house, 
with its brick floor and many massive pillars, is 
charming, looking off on the city lying below, 
just across the beautiful Potomac, and the vessels 
riding lazily at anchor. It seemed to me I could 
sit there and look and dream away days. We 
found all the large, old-fashioned rooms vacant, 
save one, where the clerk of the premises was 
seated, with his desk and books about him. He 
told us the household furniture had all beer for- 
warded to the late proprietor, and I inwardly 
wondered why some of us who had never been 
traitors to our country might not look upon some 
of the relics of the father of our country; our 
government is indeed magnanimous to a degree. 

The clerk, an educated German, gave us many 
| facts regarding the Soldiers’ Cemetery at Arling- 
| ton. He told us eleven thousand were buried 
| there, that some have been exhumed for removal 
| to friends, and others are constantly being brought 
there. Some opened graves I observed, half 
| filled with water, and thousands of headboards 
‘lay piled up on the ground ready to set. On 
some I observed women’s names, names of nurses 
I suppose, our Florence Nightingales, who died at 
their posts. The graves are in long straight rows, 
and, with their headboards, looked like regiments 
of soldiers still stationed there, and as though 
their occupants might once more spring to arms 





that soil. The cemetery is in two divisions; we 
visited only one. We strolled into Mrs. Lee’s 
flower-garden near the house, now entirely sur- 


rested and chatted in thevhouse of one of the 
Parke Custis slaves, who at the death of Mr. 
Custis fell into the hands of Gen. Lee. These 
slaves were all much better trained and cared 
for than the generality of slaves. They were 
taught to read by Mrs. Custis, and all of them 
possess much refinement of manner. The mother, 
sewing with her neatly-dressed, well-bred chil- 
dren about her, and the neat and tastefully-ar- 
ranged room, formed as pretty a home-picture 
as one often sees. : 

Of course, 'we went to see ‘‘Aunt Sally,”’ (for 
that was half the object of our jaunt,) the mother 


from slavery some years ago, were captured and 





should the foot of the traitorous Lee ever press, 


of Wesley and Mary, who attempter to escape! that 


nified, with tread and manner of a queen; and 
her-husband, well on to a hundred, I should 
think, looked as though born for one of nature’s 
noblemen, but seemed to me the embodiment of 
slavery; bent, wrinkled and withered, but when 
straighteaed out, must be over six feet, and with 
a high, intellectual forehead and dignified man- 
ner. I carried out some tea and sugar, deter- 
mined to have a social chat with Aunt Sally in 
her little log cabin; so we had the tea-kettle 
soon singing, and the remnants of our lunch 
spread out on the table. She and I drew up, 
while my husband and her’s took their cups in 
' their hands, and we all sat and talked over by- 
gones and the present prospects as blood-relations 
might. 

‘“‘Well, how do you feel, Aunt Sally,”’ I said, 
“now that you are free? Your premises do not 
look much improved, since I-was here years ago.” 

“Well, I’m satisfied,” she said, “just satisfied ;” 
and the way she spoke the word told volumes. 
She was content. 

She told us how Wesley had bought a horse, 
how she was going to have a little bedroom fixed 
up to be cool in summer, and so on, till in a pause 
she said, ‘But do you think Gen. Lee will ever 
get this place again? Folks say he will, and 
then we would be so uncomfortable. We have 
worked here all our lives, and we have had nine- 
teen children, and they have worked here all their 
lives, and now, if we could only have a little piece 
of land we could call our own.” 

And shall they not have it? What is the ver- 
dict? Shall not the unoccupied land be par- 
celled out among them? Have they not fairly 
earned it? Fathers, mothers, wives, who have 
sons and husbands lying~there, will not those 
trusty ones betier guard their graves than the 
man again in possession there who has helped to 
fillthem? Shall cattle browse over them? 

A hurried glance at Freedman’s village, and 
we were on our way homeward, across the fields, 
and over the Long Bridge, made famous by the 
war, (and which we thought a “Bridge of Size” 
before we reached the opposite end,) each one of 
us with a hugé bouquet, gathered in the fields 
and by the wayside; and sprangling boughs in 
pitchers, on the hearth, and on the mantle, giv- 
ing out odors of the country and the woods, 
reminded us many days of our pleasant visit to 
Arlington. 











Recent Political Utterances, 

JUDGE KELLEY AND ANDREW JONNSON. 
Judge Kelley, ina recent address in Ohio, de- 
tailed an interview he had with President Jolin- 
son shortly after the death of Mr. Lincoln, and 


then added the following :— 

I had seen Hen. Charles Sumner the night be- 
fore, and he told me that in a conversation which 
he had had with the President that day, Mr. 
Johnson had made a similar statement to him. 
Said Mr. Sumner: ‘Providence seems to have ta- 
ken care of us, and to have inspired Mr. Johnson 
with the truth beyond the measure in which I 
was permitted to hope he possessed it. He takes 
the view that will make the North safe.for the 
present and ultimately give us a harmonious 
country.” 

As I left the executive room, having gone 
thither at Mr. Johnson’s request from Mr. Hoop- 
er's house, he saying to Gen. Grant, for he was 
with me: ‘The time has come when I must be in 
the executive room. Our conversation is not 
finished. Go over; ard here is my card to the 
messenger. Be in the room awaiting me, that 
we may conclude it there.” As I left the room, 
to which I had been thus confidentially introduced 
by hiny, I met Gen. Carl Schurz, fresh from Gen. 
Sherman’s army in North Carolina, with his 
sary)righiton his shoulders and the dust from 
Sherman’s grand march to the sea yet upon his 
war-worn uniform. After the close of this inter- 
view—I met him but for a moment—said he: 
“The President is all right, if he don’t talk a little 
too strongly.” Said he: ‘I am afraid he doth 
protest too much, and the very vehemence of his 
protestations makes me fear the fidelity of his 
statements.” 

I met him the next day in Philadelphia, and in 
the presence of a gentlemen in the Union League 
building, General Schurz and I compared notes 
and found that Andrew Johnson had talked to 
him as to me, and to both as to Charles Sumner. 
A tew days afterward I met Gen. Steward L. 
Woodford and Gen. Littlefieid, the one fresh 
from the command of the city of Charleston, and 
the other from the city of Savannah, Ga., and I 
learned from one of them that he had heard from 
a Georgia gentleman, who had been with the 
President and had an interview with him, that it 
was his purpose to overthrow the radical party 
and reorganize the national Democratic party. 
“And,” said Gen Woodford, naming some gentle- 
men from Charleston, S. C., prominent rebels, 
“that is the statement Mr. Johnson has given to 
each and all of them, each separate and apart 
from the others.” 

SPEAKER COLFAX AND UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 

Speaker Colfax wrote a letter tothe Border 
State Convention which met at Baltimore, of 
which the following is the concluding portion :— 

It is time to settle what is ‘‘a republican gov- 
ernment.” If a State which enfranchises by the 
tens of thousands every man who bore arms to 
destroy the nation, and along with them every 
man who took the official oath of allegiance toa 
so-called government, which could only exist en 
the ruins of the republic, and at the same time 
disfranchises by the tens of thousands other men 
who are free citizens of the United States and 
unmistakably loyal; if such a State has a repub- 
lican government, I would like some learned ju- 
rist to inform us what would be an anti-republican 
government. If a State where loyalty is made 
odious, and devotion to the Union in its darkest 
hours of trial is punished by ostracism, ontrage 
and dishonor, and the bitterest enmity and blood- 
iest hostility to the republic is the surest passport 
to social distinction, to public honor and official 
trust; if that kind of government is one that the 
United States is to guarantee, (and that means to 
secure, to indorse, to protect,) our revolutionary 
fathers must have sadly misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the language they placed so solemnly and 
| emphatically in the constitution. I will not in- 
| sult their memories by believing it. I have the 
‘fullest faith that the Congress which has dared to 
defy rebel hate and executive obloquy and revil- 





ing will not allow such conduct to pass unrebuked. | 


‘It is their duty to protegs loyal men everywhere, 
‘and they will do it. Sneered at and denounced 
| for sending investigating committees South when 
‘the President’s policy had ripened into that hor- 
| rid crop of riots, outrages and massacres, the leg- 
lislation which grew out ot those investigations 
‘has been indorsed since by all who love loyalty 
!and abhor rebellion throughout the land. And 
though their fitst duty, when they reassemble, 
‘will be to determine whether the recent execu- 
| tive action, so flagrantly defiant of the will of 


| the people, and so notoriously at the demand of 


unrepentant traitors, does not require them to 
present the President at the bar of the Senate as 


|an enemy of the country in his persistent revivi- 


fication of the spirit of revellion, an enemy of 


peace in his persistent obstruction to reconstruc- 


rounded by the graves of Union officers. We) tion by law, and a persistent defier of the ex- 


pressed will of the nation,—yet I cannot doubt 
that they will also execute that constitutional 
guaranty so wisely and so thoroughly, that here- 
after Union men in the border States, as else- 
where, shall realize that devotion to country, has 
not brought upon them dishonor, tyranny and 
oppression, but that throughout the whole repub- 
lic, every one who has proven his love for the 
Union, and who rejoices in its preservation, shall 
be adequately protected against all enemies by 
the power of the land he helped to save. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS TO THE PARIS ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONFERENCE. 
Boston, July 15, 1867. 
Dear Sir: I am honored by your invitation to 
attend the Anti-Slavery Conference at Paris in 
August. I fully recognize the importance of 
consultation, and, were I able, it wonld be 
both a clear duty and a great pleasure to be with 





whipped, and sent down South by Gen. Lee. 


you. 


Aunt Sally is a noble looking woman, erect, dig- | 


But in the present condition of the class lately 
;emancipated here, J could not consent to leave 
| the United States. They are still suffering cruel 
| oppression. In some parts of the country they 
| are yet practically slaves; in other sections they 
‘enjoy only a partial freedom; and in all they hold 
| their rights by a very feeble and uncertain tenure. 
| Their. persons are safe only under the shelter of 
|the national cannon. Emancipated in defiance 
of their masters, they live in a land of enemies; 
their safety and rights dependent whvily on the 
federal authority, and that is wielded now by a 
President who seeks to defeat the purpose of the 
nation and check the results of the war. In 
spite, therefore, of the evident purpose of the na- 
tion itself to rest its government henceforth on 
the corner-stone of justice, the condition of the 
negro is very critical. He has received the title- 
dee:l of his estate, but by no means the estate 
itself. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society, which 


than thirty years, and still represents the ad- 

vanced sentiment of the nation—always urgent— 

has, of late, lost no opportunity to call on its 

members for unceasing vigilance, and to warn the 

country of the great peril attending this transition 
riod. 

We need the aid of every man. I feel that to 
leave the United States at such an hour, even to 
attend your conference, would be a desertion of 
my post. The humblest citizen on the right side 
isa help. But the presence of al! who have giv- 
en special and life-long attention to this subject, 
seems indispensable. ‘The nation gropes its way, 
half reluctant and confused by prejudice, among 
new problems; the best evidence of its honest 
intention being the readiness with which it listens 
to those whose names are identified with the 
anti-slavery struggle. 

Wishing you all success in your generous labors, 
and with most sincere respect, Yours, 

WENDELL Vuixuirs. 

M. Augustin Cochin, de |'Institut. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Amnesty Proclamation Consid- 
ered from a Legal Standpoint. 

To Tue Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
The amnesty proclamation has called forth, in 
the press, the question whether the President is 
empowered to issue this amnesty act, by which 
he declares the mass of the rebels, with few ex- 
ceptions, exempt from punishment, end reinvests 
them with their political rights. It is asserted 
that the President by this amnesty act has vio- 
lated a positive law of Congress, and has there- 
tore made his impeachment a certainty; for the 
confiscation act of Congress of the 17th of July, 
1862, although it authorizes the President to grant 
pardon and amnesty to the rebels at any time, in 
so far as he finds it compatible with the common 
Welfare, having been annulled by a later act of 
Congress of the 9th of January last, apparently 
deprives the President of this power. 

In order to better understand this controversy, 
it is necessary to return to the legal conception of 
pardon and amnesty, and to refer to the constitu- 
tion for advice. 

It is not to be denied that by this amnesty 
proclamation the reconstruction policy of Con- 
gress has been crippled and the spirit of rebellion 
prevalent in the South sustained. But the point 
here to be considered is a question of law: 
whether the amnesty proclamation is lawful or 
unlawful; and, in the latter case, whether it is a 
sufficient reason for impeachment. 

The constitution of the United States gives the 
President, in general terms, the power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States. 

Pardon, according to common-law, is classified 
into “general” or “special” pardons. The first 
comprehends whole classes, while the latter re- 
ters only to individual cases. The ‘‘general par- 
don,” likewise, according to the common Eng- 
lish law, can only be effected by am act of the 
law-making power; so that the general pardon in 
substance is the same as an amnesty, which, as 
in all constitutional European states, is only pro- 
nounced through an act of tke legis!ature. 

The President in his proclamation uses only 
the word ‘‘pardon,” as it is contained in the con- 
stitution. The word amnesty is not u¥ed in the 
constitution, and but seldom in the comzaon Eng- 
lish law; the above expression, ‘‘general pardon,” 
is taken in lieu thereof. The vital question a7 
issue is whether the constitution under ‘‘pardon” 
implies, besides a ‘‘special pardon,” also the 
“general pardon.’’ In this case, then, the com- 
mon law, through which the ‘‘general pardon’’ 
can only be proclaimed by an act of the legisla- 
ture, is abrogated by the constitution. For the 
constitution, as the supreme law of the Jand, su- 
persedes the common law. A proper commenta- 
ry to this is the Federalist, in which Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison (both the creators 
of the constitution) have interpreted its motives 
and spirit. In the treatise No. 74 of the Feder- 
alist, Alexander Hamilton makes the following 
explanation with reference to the delegated pow- 
er of the President to grant pardons :— 

“But the principal argument for reposing the 
power of pardoning in this case in the chief mag- 
istrate is this: in seasons of insurrection or re- 
bellion there are often critical moments when a 
well-timed offer of pardon to the insurgents or 
rebels may restore the tranquility of the com- 
monwealth. ‘The dilatory process of convening 
the legislature, or one of its branches, for the 
purpose of obtaining its sanction, would frequent- 
ly be the occasion of letting slip the golden op- 
portunity.” 

In these motives it is clearly expressed that 
the term ‘‘pardon,” as found in the constitu- 
tion, includes special as well as general cases, 
and therefore also amnesty. Congress, while it, 
in its late act of the 9th of January last, repeals 
| the power of amnesty intrusted to the President 
in the act of the 17th of July, 1862, has thereby 
not changed the constitutional design of pardon- 
jing, nor could Congress by a mere act change 
i the constitution, which, as is well known, can 
only be amended by a two-thirds’ majority of the 
| States. 

According to this, the President in this case re- 








ty proclamation, and is therefore authorized in 
| His act of amnesty. 
| Another movtable question is this: whether 
the President by his amnesty proclamation can 
rehabilitate the rebels with all political rights, 
among which is the right of franchise ? 

The military bill of Congress explicitly ex- 
cludes all rebels from office and voting, and pro- 
vides, in the 7th section, that no person shall’ bé 
registered or vote by reason of executive pardon 
or amnesty. 

The conception of pardon abolishes all penal | 
consequences of crime, so that the one pardoned | 
enjoys all the rights and immunities in the same 
manner as if he had not been guilty of a crime. 
But the power of pardoning can reach no farther 
than the criminal law. It can only revoke the 
lawful punishment. But so far no political dis- 
qualification has yet been inflicted upon rebels as 
punishment. The military bill did not establish 
the political disqualifications as a legal punishment, | 
but excluded the rebellious element from partici- 
pating in the organization of the new State govern- 
ments for imperative political reasons. The am- 
nesty proclamation would therefore overreach the 
legal sphere of pardon, and evidently encroach 
upon the military bill as the law of the land, if it 
should reinvest the rebels with their political 











rights. The author of the amnesty proclamation 


has had special charge of this question for more | 


said, “I yearn to see a man who has rejected a 
mains on constitutional grounds with his amnes-!crown—I have seen him, and am satisfied.’’ 


/he does so through heavy proclamations, and is 


2) eA iets 


with great care has avoided (by express words) 
jthe reinvestment of rebels with their political 
—~< 

The proclamation contains the following words : 
| “Whereas a retaliatory or vindicitive policy at- 
| tended by unnecessary disqual/ fications,confiscutions, 
| disfranchisement, could only tend to hinder recon- 
ciliation, etc., now, therefore, I, Andrew Julnson, 
| President of the United States, do proclaim and 
| declare that the full pardon shall be opened and 
| extended to all persons who directly and indirect- 
) ly participated in the late rebellion, with the res- 
|toration of all privileges, immunities and rights of 
property,”” etc. 

The National Intelligencer and the Baltimore 
Sun, as official organs of the President, declare it 
/as the opinion of the President and Cabinet that 
the disabilities as to registration and voting are 
removed from persons who belong to the classes 
amnestied by the proclamation, the aforesaid sec- 
tion of the reconstruction act to the contrary not- 
withstanding; that it is, however, for these am- 
nestied persons to assert their rights, and test 
them by the modes and process indicated by the 
laws of the land. Cc. R. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMON WEALTS. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1867. - 
THE CITY. 

Cold mornings, afternoons intensely hot, and 
cloudless nights bright with stars and moon, inti- 
mate that summer has waned almost away, and 
that autumn is creeping over the land with fad- 
ing verdure. You know, Mr. Editor, what it 
means; that the season when matter triumphed 
over mind is ceasing; that the season when mind 
triumphs over matter is beginning. City life is 
awakening under the many-charged batteries. 
| Travellers are returning home to warm clubs 
land cosy homes. Clergymen have opened their 
theological stores, grasping Bibles and praying 
with wonted wordiness. Revs. Chapin, Froth- 
ingham, Thompson, Brooks, Chauncy, Giles, 
and lesstr pulpit lights, have commenced de- 
lighting. us with their eloquence/ inspiring us 

i 





with their enthusiasm, and instnicting us with 
their knowledge. The editor chairs are 
again occupied with their rightful possessors. 
Nordhotf bends Jow down over his desk, decisive 
and incisive (when he chooses). Tilton looks 
fresh and open as a Violet, sharp and clear as an 
icicle, dashing and strong as a bison, moving his 
pen with galvanic nervousness. Powell is once 
more surrounded with piles of “exchanges,” 
desk covered with letters gleaming on his pale 
| face, made pale with the continued weight of the 
}negro on his shoulders! H. de Maneil (‘Direc- 
teur-Proprietaire” of Le Messager) has returned to 
his office, having sold his Washington farm for 
colored children at a loss of several thousands 
of dollars. Though old, he moves about with 
French agility, a smiling face and handsome fig- 
ure. In a few days the world of fashion will 
blaze its artificial brilliancy upon us; it will dis- 
play its folly, its vanity, its heartleseness, its 
sickening vapidness. ‘‘A very small world’ is 
the geographical description somewhere given by 
Charles Dickens of this same paltry world of 
fashion. Politicifns and patriots have commenced 
to uncover and clean the regalia of Johnson clubs 
and councils of the U. L. A. The gas is being 
| turned-on, and soon we shall have to listen to 
perjurers, pimps, pedants, poachers, pragmatics, 
| as well as patriots. 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Parker Pillsbury has issued a new edition of 
his “Mortality of Nations.” It is ten pages of 
earnest composition, deep thinking, and much 
reading. It is one of the very few pamphlets that 
are worthy of a second reading. Every repub- 
lican should read sentences like these :— 


When governments shall learn to lay their foun- 
dations in righteousness, with eternal justice the 
chief corner-stone; when equal and impartial lib- 
erty shall be the acknowledged birthright of all, 
then will national life begin to be prolonged; and 
the death of a nation, were it possible, should be 
as though more than a Pleiad had expired. No 
more would nation then lift up sword against na- 
tion; and the New Jerusalem would indeed de- 
scend from God out of heaven and dwell among 
men. 

Mr. Pillsbury thus states the “main point” of 
his interesting essay :— 

My main point is this—we have had enough of 
the paet in government. It is time to change. 
Literally almost, more than metaphorically, the 
“times are rotten ripe.” We come to-day to de- 
mand first an extension of the right of suffrage 
to every American citizen, of whatever race, com- 
plexion or sex. 


MKS. CADY STANTON IN KANSAS, 

Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, it appears, is surprising 
her audiences in Kansas with the power of her 
appeals for suffrage for woman. ‘The Lawrence 
Journal says of her address there last week : ‘‘The 
hall was crowded with the moral, the intelligent, 
the e/ite, of our citizens, of both sexes; and we 
hesitate not to say that though we have had Sec- 
retary Seward here in his palmiest days, and Gen- 
eral Lane many times, and Theodore Tilton, the 
brilliant editor of the Independent, Mrs. Stanton, 
not less in word-painting than in richly-developed 
thought, surpassed them all, and gave us the finest 
address ever delivered here by man or woman.” 

THE NERO OF TWO WORLDS—LAFAYETTE. 

The Revue Nationale has devoted a long study 
to one it terms the hero of two worlds, Lafayette. 
| It gives an anecdote that makes the modesty of 
Lafayette contrast strangely with the pompous- 
ness of Andrew Johnson. The men of the barri- 
cades offered to make Lafayette king; he refused 
by saying, ‘‘That would be to me what a bag is 
to a cat!’’ An Englishman, hearing the tale, 
posted from London to Paris to see the man who 
had refused a crown. Upon seeing Lafayette, he 

















Johnson yearns to preserve traitors from oblivion ; 


satisfied in thus flaunting his villany before Con- 
gress and the country. L. Mappas. 
From Paris?» 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. . 
Paris, Sept. 6, 1867. 
IMPERIAL SPEECHIFYING. 

Did I not know that-I was living in the midst 
of a community over whom rules a despotic gov- 
ernment, and the every word of whose “Chief,” 
therefore, is akin to a law, I should feel very much 
inclined to Jaugh at the perplexity into which the 
speeches of the Emperor, on his recent tour, has 
thrown the journals and the public of Paris. 
There seems to be the greatest difficulty to decide 
whether Napoleon meant peace or war; whether 
his acknowledgment of ‘“‘black spots” referred to 
past, present, or likely to be; whether he intended 
or not to promise the fulfillment of the promises of 
January. There are, then, vexations, even ina 
state of imperial despotic grandeur; for these very 
simple, straightforward speeches are twisted and 
tortured, probably much to the annoyance of their 
imperial author, into every conceivable and dia- 
metrically-opposite meaning, The poor comfort 
of making a speech to relievé hie overburdened 


Smake his people c..aprehend him, when plain 
words won't do* Suffice it to say on this point, 
that Napoleon's speeches at Arras, Lille and 
Amiens, did not give to the world any clear pro- 
| Sramme of the future, did not reveal the signifi 
|cance of the Salzbourg interview, did not pro- 
| claim either peace or war, did not indicate the im- 
perial policy on any of those points ot dispute aow 
before the European cabinets. They were not 
ominous, and only the heated imaginations of 
Frenchmen, diseased with Prussiaphobia, and 
Prussians, equally eaten up with Francophobia, 
vould make them so. It is so seldom that Napo- 
leon thinks it worth while to talk, that everything 
is exaggerated ; it is hard to sce how he could say 
anything which might not be interpreted both as 
belligerent and as pacific. Meanwhile we find, as 
a result of the hubbub created by his visit to 
Salzbourg, combined with that created by the 
later barangues, the public mind in a state of per- 
petual ferment and fever. Business is ruinously 
flut, and there are very long faces ‘about the 
Bourse. Nobody is reiissured by the Emperor's 
hopes regarding commerce, and everybody is in 
that state of suspense which would be bettered 
even by a declaration of war. An article in the 
Berlin official paper, threatening the court of the 
Tuileries with a demand from the court of Prus- 
sia, as to the significance of the Salzbourg confer- 
ence, has for once united the French press, impe- 
rialist and opposition, in a simultaneous burst of 
indignation at such an assumption. There are, 
too, vague rumors of a quiet visit paid by Min- 
ister Rouher to Baron de Buest, and we have soon 
to see what will turn up, in palace and printing- 
office, when His Apostolic Majesty of Austria 
shall come and add his homage to that of the 
brother sovereigns who have preceded him before 
the throne of His Most Christan Majesty of 
France. I adhere to the opinion, expressed in a 
former letter, that this sudden'hobnobbing between 
the adversaries of ’69 means opposition to the ac- 
quisition by Prussia of the South German king- 
doms, and an intent to hold Prussia strictly to the 
treaty of Prague, which latter leaves South Ger- 
many, you will remember, independent. But 
here @ question recurs to me, which I will put 
before you for reflection, and then have done with 
the subject for the present. Suppose that the 
South Germans, acting independently, should of 
themselves choose to enter the Northern»Confed- 
eration, thus putting themselves under Prussia. 


What would France and Austria do then? 
THE OLD FAILING. 


It appears that the old ante-revolutionary mon- 
arch-worshipping shams are not yet extinct in 
France; observe this instance. When the Em- 
peror and Empress returned to Lille from Dun- 
kerque,it so happened that the court carriages were 
not at the station to receive them. Very natural- 
ly, asit seems to me, his Majesty called a hack- 
ney-coach and rode off in it. This very com- 
monplace act set the good people of Lille wild 
with enthusiasm, and the Paris papers at once 
sang prans and praises to the monarch who could 
be so good, so condescending, so democratic, as to 
calla coach! That such an act could call forth 
extravagant praise is one of those little indica- 
tions of servile temper on the part of the people 
you can’t well doubt; and it is melancholy to 
think that even these flerce revolutions have not 
driven such servile nonsense out of French heads. 

LITERARY FORGERIES. 

One would think that the fashion of forging 
essays, letters and poems, and foisting them off 
on dead great men, had gone out. It seems not. 
Chatterton’s wonderful lie about Rowley was ex- 
cused somewhat by the glowing genius of the 
creations; so was Ireland’s, who, you will remem- 
ber, wrote some plays, and gave them to the 
world as newly-discovered pieces by Wm. Shakes- 
peare. A case has just occurred here in France, 
however, which is net in the least redeemed 
either by skill in making the forgeries resemble 
the pretended author, or by any sympton of abili- 
ty in themselves. At a recent meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. Fougére ex- 
posed the attempt in # very complete manner. 
One M. Chasles, an obecure scribbler, who was 
desperate to become famous, sometime since pub- 
lished what purported to be the correspondence of 
Pascal. Itso happens that M. Fougére has had 
in his possession the original of Pascal’s “‘Pen- 
sées;’’ and he now declares that the forgery has 
been done so bunglingly that not even the hand- 
writing of the great philosopher has been imita- 
ted. ‘‘Operating with an incredible assurance, 
he had merely accustomed his hand to write in 
an old-fashioned way, and used to acertain extent 
the orthography of Pascal’s time. He had taken 
some old paper, but notwithstanding his ingenui- 
ty he had not succeeded in producing between a 
new ink and the old paper that combination which 
can only: be the work of time. Moreover, the 
letters attributed both to Pascal ana to his sisters 
are all in the same handwriting.”” The exposure 
seems to be complete; and when M. Fougére adds 
that not a sign of Pascal’s genius appears in the 
letters, all interest in them, even as forgeries, van- - 
-ishes. ff 

STRANGE BARBARISM. 

The papers relate a most atrocious case of as- 
sault, committed by a Paris landlord on an Amer- 
ican lady of high respectability, which will show 
you that even the French are not all those mod- 
| els of politeness which peeple who do not know 
them ascribe to them. It seems that this lady, a 
Mrs. Truefield, with her young son, took lodg- 
ings at the /otel des Italiens, Rue de Choiseul, in 
June, at a stipulated price for her rooms of 10 
francs aday. When she came to pay her bill, 
she found it outrageously high—such items as the 
following being included: two candles, 2 francs; 
a bath, 6 francs; two dinners, 16 francs; straw- 
berries, 3 francs; and four of the days the rooms 
were charged at 80 francs. She naturally de- 
clined to pay such charges, and said she would 
engage rooms elsewhere. She proceeded to go 
out; but at the door was stopped by the concierge. 
woman, who forced her back into the hotel; the 
landlord then Jocked her in her room for twelve 
hours. When the lady strove again to leave the 
hotel she was followed into the street by the 
landlord, who tried to force her back; he threw 
her down and dragged her back to the hotel. 
The passers in the street forced an entrance and 
rescued her. And for this outrage, French jus 
tice condemned the brute to 100 francs fine ($20) 
and a month’s imprisonment. This is given as a 
glimpse of French civilization in the lower class- 
es, and of French justice in the higher. 

VARIOCS. 

The Emperor and Empress have gone to Bia- 
nitz, and will return to Paris toward the first of 
October to receive Queen Victoria and the Aus- 
trian sovereigns. 

Verdi paid @ visit to Rossini the other day, 
when a reconciliation took place between the re- 
nowned composers, they having been on uncom- 
fortable terms of late! The author of “Trova‘ore” 
has gone to Navarre for his health. 

M. Charies Baudelaire, an author of note, and 
the translator of Poe’s morbid productions into 
French, died in a private insane-asylum at Passy 








mind is denied him; how can he hope ever to 
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The talk is that the court of the Tuileries is in 
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triguing in favor of M. Dupanloup, the eminent 
Bishop of Orleans, for the succession to the Pa- 


presidency; and all the varied incidents of his life 
within the memory of thé present generation. 
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slavery movement will fully appreciate. ply 
er Mr. Johnson will succeed in obtaining such a 
decision, no one knows. His counsellors evident- 


influence in their respective localities. A majority 
of them were ‘‘native to the manor born;”’ severa! 
had been judges of courts and members of former 
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SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUMB. 
Denver, Sept. 3, 1867. 


be glad to do likewise who had to trace the vital 
point of the British Association. Every year they 


invite the eminent men of science of foreign coun- | 
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pacy; but I do not credit it, as it is well known | Whes we bear im mind test his life began before 
that Cardinal Bonaparte, the cousin of Napoleon, | the Revolution and ended but three years since, 
is a candidate, with the imperial approbation. and recall the stirring events that have made 

I observe with satisfaction that the good effects | American history memorable within the limits of 
of the Sultan’s recent tour are appearing in his | his existence, it will readily be noted what a rich 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCK- 


tries to attend and take part in their annual pro- © 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


ceedings. But a short time ago the secretary 
was using an address-book which, had not been 
revised for twenty ycars. The result was that 








ly count upon it; we fear with too good grounds legislatures. The colored delegates were the most 
for their trust. ~ intelligent of their class to be found in the State, 
Every thoughtful man has anxiously watched and exhibited a modesty of bearing and earnest- On the Frith of Tay, where I write, the 
that tribunal ever since 1861. Mr. Stevens early ness and firmness of purpose that at once guaran- a Parliament of Science is assembling for 
int F : i i ir ri ; itizenship, | the thirty-seventh time. Every year, when the ee r RS 
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oe egret cemine n rei aie os the an we say that he has admirably im- TERME: terred from a vigorous attempt to avert the dan-, There was but one Northern colored man’ in the | London political Parliament is fairly dispersed, | in these days of sehdeaises might be am - 
pemebasiceiincn Ital cnt a tw eitd,hen | proved Meappellialy kammngh: beh et) oT ern ger by the fact that, the appointing power resting Convention, Rev. James Lynch, Presiding Elder | ‘e scientific House of Commons convenes it-| come, but who certainly never hitherto appeared. 
eer te in = poi , a ae St only done this, but he has given us such vivid One Subscriber, six months .......... ; with Mr. Lincoln, it seemed impossible to secure of the M. E. Church, who has taken up his per- pes This assembly, known by the long name of | (her philosophers had “gone away and left no 
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to check its progress in France. Rivowt. | pictures of the times and men of the various} To encourage those who are disposed to do a | *"Y sufficient change in the character of the manent residence in Mississippi. Gen. Alderson, hen" A ae Address,” and not a few heard of the invitation to 
little work for our subscription-list, we offer, for attend one or two years after the meeting was 
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bench. The action of most of the judges who a native of Mississippi, a gentleman of high social 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Seavens does not tire in her good work 
for the very little people, for her Nursery is as at- 
tractive as ever—more so than formerly, we may 
say—increasing as it does in illustrations and 
suitable contributions. Boston, John Ly Shorey. 

We join with the press generally in praise of 
Our Boys and Girls, “Oliver Optic’s”’ weekly se- 
rial for the young folks. Itis very entertaining, 
and it makes frequent visits. We observe some 
readers want it twice as often. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have reprinted in 
very neat style, with paper covers, Henry Kings- 
ley’s Silcote of Silcotes, which has lately appeared 
in their Every Saturday. We trust this is buta 
precursor of a series of readable works from this 
enterprising house of a-like character. 

The second of the ‘‘Celesta Stories,” of which 
we made favorable mention a few weeks since in no- 
ticing the first volume, “Celesta,’’ has been issued 
by Wm. V. Spencer, and is entitled Crooked and 
Straight. It is a story of Jotham and Annette 
at home,'and: reads pleasantly, as all books for 
the young folks should. The owners of the first 
volume will want this, also. 

Our Young Folks, for October, has many and 
varied good things, in the way of narrative and 
illustration. Der. Hayes continues his ‘‘Cast 
Away in the Cold;” Mrs. Stowe tells of ‘‘Emily’s 
First Day with Pussy Willow;” Mr. James M. 
Bugbee gives a very interesting account of ‘“‘How 
we Put Out our Fires,” and several other writers 
contribute equally entertaining reading. Boston, 
Tickuor & Fields. 

Hours at Home, for October, has contributions 
from Prof. W. 8. Tyler, Rev. Dr. G. N. Board- 
man, Gen. J. G. Wilson, (Rev. Dr. John Lord, 
Mrs. 8. C. Brown, and numerous other sober 
and discreet writers, and the articles are of a se- 
rious and valuable character. For substantial 
reading this magazine deserves special notice. 
New York, Charles Scribner & Co.; Boston, A. 
Williams & Co. 

The latest of the ‘“Diamond” series of Dickens, 
by Ticknor & Fields, comprises Banaby Rudge 
and Hard Times within the same covers, the 
former having ten of Eytinge’s illustrations, and 
the latte? six, all of which are most happy, making 
the usual complement of drawings to a volume of 
this edition. We can add nothing to what we 
havé already said in praise of this work, but urge, 
it upon all persons of moderate means, equally 
with those of tasteful preferences, as happily com- 
bining their wisbes. 

The Riverside Magazine, for October, fulfills more 
than its promise. Itis especially rich in articles 
and illustrations. The pictorial ditty, ‘“A Cat came 
fiddling out of a Barn,” is very droll; ‘‘A Bed on 
a Whale” gives rise to many thoughts, which are 
duly answered by a perusal. So of the others, 
of many of which we have already spoken in anti- 
cipation of publication. Whoever reads the River- 
side will be content with its multifold attractions. 
We shall be pleased to send it, as a premium, to 
all new subscribers to the Commonwealth remitting 
$3 to us. 

Llarper’s, for October, concludes its “Dodge 
Club,”’ with its funny pictures and laughable ad- 
ventures, and amuses further by an illustrated 
sketch of ‘“Bobinette Berlops.’”’ ‘Rides through 
Montana”’ gives the introductory paper of a pro- 
jected series of articles by the late Gen. T. F. 
Meagher, which his death, unfortunately, sum- 
marily terminated, an event the more to be re- 
gretted as the public are deprived of a valuable 
and very interesting narrative of a country rapid- 
ly becoming of great importance to the rest of the 
nation. The usual pleasant miscellany follows, 
nud the value of the serial is maintained. The 
‘*Editor’s Easy Chair,’’ the ‘‘Monthly Record of 
Current Evenis,’’ and the ‘“‘Editor’s Drawer,” are, 
as usual, ably filled. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers; Boston, A Williams & Co. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
By Charles Dickens.—Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 
This ie the third volume of what is known as 
the “Charles Dickens's Edition” of the novels of 
this author, and externally resembles the previous 
volumes which we have noticed. It differs, how- 
ever, in its character, being the first and perhaps 
the only one in which the author goes out of his 
way to hold up an entire nation to ridicule for 
the sake, partly, of some very good jokes, and 
partly, as we must believe, in spite of ‘‘F.” in the 
Advertiser, because he entertained ill-feeling against 
that nation, and had not quite satisfied it by his 
“Americen Notes.” That work, though in some 
respects fair and even friendly, as “F.” says, was 
in some parts so unjust, and, generally, so flip- 
pant, that it is no wonder our countrymen were 
indignant at it. They had not then learned how 
idle was the censure of Englishmen, nor had they 
outgrown the sensitiveness which is a mark of 
youth in nations as in persons. To the caricatures 
of ‘‘American Notes’”’ succeeded the viler carica- 
tures of “Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ to which Mr. 
Dickens now gives the mild name of “an exhi- 
bition, for the most part, of a ludicrous side, on/y, 
of the American character,” but which he then 
considered a fair portraiture of the spirit of a great | 
and kindred nation. The perusal of such a book 
now, after so many years have passed, is less pro- 
voking than at first, but can hardly be a good 
preparation for an enthusiastic welcome from 
Americans to the author of it. At the same time 
it is one of the most characteristic of Dickens’s 
books, contains one of his best figures, Mr. Peck- 
sniff, and is as funny as Pickwick. 


Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetis. By his 
Son, Edmund Quincy.—Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 


another history of Boston and the country since 
the nation has had an existence. 


volume, but commend it cordially to all who 
are drawn to Mr. Quincy by personal acquain- | {as not been borne on our list, with $3 accompanying, 
we will give the sender, whether the subscriber or 
not, either ‘ 

PHILLIPS’S Speeches, Lectures and Letters. 
PARKER'S “World of Matter and World of Man.” 
The Atlantic, for October, is chiefly remarkable | MRS. CHILD’S ‘‘Romance of the Republic,” 
MRS. DALL’S ‘‘College, Market and Court,” 
HURD & HOUGHTON’S “Riverside Magazine ;” 
for two subscribers, either two of the above; for 
three, either three; four, four; five, all five. * 


tance or association ; to all who are students of the 
political history of their country; all who honor 
sturdy championship of right principles; and all 
who revere the fame which comes to a communi- 
ty trom the membership of illustrious men. 


for an article on International Copyright by James 
Parton, in which he advances some novel and en- 
tertaining propositions in support of that species 
of monopoly. His first is that Mrs. Stowe has 
only got the trifling sum of $40,000 for her “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,”’ instead of a quarter of a mil- 
lion which she ought to have had. Considering 
the price paid for several more important works, 
from ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ to this time, we think Mrs. 


tance. Then there is the distressing case of Dr. 


We cannot dwell at length on the merits of this 


one month, or till October Ist, the following 
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Office 8 Bromfield st., Boston. 








Stowe ought to be, and is, satisfied with her pit- 


Draper. “Up atsix. Breakfastatseven. Din- 
ner at three. At4P. M. begins his day’s literary 
work, and keeps steadily on until eleven. Then, 
bed.”” Ergo, give us international copyright. 
Again, Mr. Parton says, by this panacea “‘many 
authors would be instantly delivered from the fa- 
tal necessity of overproduction,’’—that is to say, 
by increasing the demand for what they write! 


the unfortunate victims of a devotion to disinter- 
ested bookselling; we must provide them (by | ¢ 


those ‘‘preposterous dollars’? which James Parton 
holds in such contempt. In return for this, our 
people are promised the rare treat of ‘‘purchasing 
the opportunity to read a book without buying it,” 


this funny special plea is the panegryic on the 


ty of manner. Mr. Fields and Mr. Tilton, Mr. 
Peterson and Mr. Houghton, Mr. Harper and Mr. 


heartily in this praise bestowed on them by their 
faithful scribe. It must be that Mr. Parton does 
not know how absurd all this sounds to the gen- 
eral public who neither make books nor sell them, 


information, some of it curious and some imper- 
tinent, which the article contains, we are thank- 
ful; for the arguments and puffs we trust those 
are grateful who have them to pay for.—The 
“Guardian Angel” continues to te good. Wil- 
liam Everett essays a poem on “Themistocles,” 


“rare Ben Jonson,” furnishing numerous very 
quotable paragraphs. ‘‘Uncharitableness,”’ a dis- 
course on beariti# fulse witness, reads Kery much 
as though from the pen of Edward E. Hale. Alice 


taxing our countrymen) with several millions of | gon’t seem to favor Mr. Johnson’s wishes. 
seem to conclude that they know as well about 
the situation as Mr. Johnson himself. There is 
Gen. Schofield, for instance, in Virginia, not a 
radical, by any means, but rather a conservative, 
for, according to J. P., “it is not necessary to | and one who has won praise from the rebel papers 
own many”’ books. Perhaps the funniest part of | of Richmond for his moderation and discretion, as 
they call them, who broke first from the President’s 
honor of publishers and their unfaifing amiabili- | suggestion, and appvuinted a day in the latter part 
of October for the election in his district. 
John Pope, down in Alabama and Mississippi, 


The Political Situation. 
The Presidential plans do not seem to run 


smoothly. The President desired that all the 
Southern elections should take place on the same 
day, for what purpose does not at present fully 
appear. 
some of the States being farther advanced in the 
preliminary measures than the others, and in the 
hope that the amnestied rebels may insist on their 
Then, publishing is ‘‘a business difficult, precari-| right to vote if they get fairly over their shock of 
ous and unprofitable,” and we must provide for | exclusion, which he hopes they may by the day 
of election, if the time is extended. Whatever 


Some say that a long delay may occur, 


he purpose, however, tht district commanders 
They 


Sturdy 


Doolady, and the other publishers that have been | followed the example, and put his day a week 
calling each other pirates, will, no doubt, agree } later than Schofield’s. 


Of course, the President is disappointed. He 


don’t like people, particularly national officers, 
who have opinions contrary to, or independent of, 
his own august will. How to overcome the option 
but who like, now-and-thefi, to buy them. For the | of these military gentlemen is now his profound 
study. 
result is foreshadowed by his faithful lackeys of 
the Washington press. 
tion, and compel the commanders to name a uni- 
form day for the election. 
tration is a good expedient—for Johnson. 
which, if not marked by “divine afflatus,” has | surely let in the lately-pardoned rebels, and if they 
length to commend it, occupying as it does five | are not received by the registrars, then an appeal 
anda half pages. Whipple discourses racily of| will be taken to the courts, just as he desired; 
then rapidly up to the Supreme Court, where, of 
all places, Johnson now wants the question to 
lodge, in the hope that further confusion and pro- 
crastination to reconstruction will ensue, if nota 


He is giving his whole mind to it. The 
He will extend registra- 


The extension of regis- 
It will 


Cary gives the first part of a very &ood story, 
T. B. Aldrich contributes 
a poem on “The Flight of the Goddess.” J. 
W. Palmer writes of “The Throne of the Gold- 
en Foot,” a descriptive sketch of the reception 


“The Rose Rollins.” 


decision be: rendered fatal to the Congressional 
policy, and favorable, if not to his own plan, at 
least to a new consideration of the whole question 
by the law-making power. We shall see, how- 
ever, if this scheme will work. The Supreme 


of the envoy of the Governor-General of In- 


Court is but the exponent of the popular will, and 


dia by the King of Ava. Part first of ‘The Au- 
tobiography of a Quack”’ follows, and is an amus- 


and the confidence of the public. 


T. A. Trollope. “A Native of Borneo” is a 
lively personal sketch. Bayard Taylor discourses 
further of his recent travels, and E. E. Hale chats 
pleasantly and learnedly of “Dinner-Speaking.” 
The book-notices are but three in number, and 
brief. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 


ment at Washington. 
there say the President is chary of any stringent 
measures just now in the line of his “‘policy’’ for 


its history shows that it keeps pace pretty evenly 
with what it is evident the majority desire. 
ing account of a fellow who lived by his wits | should venture to obstruct the manifest purpose 
Mr. Tucker- | of the nation—to secure a safe and thorough re- 
man gives a critical analysis of the writings of | jabilitation of the Southern States—our cpinion is 
that Congress and the people behind it will find a 
way to accomplish their wish without the court. 


If it 


In the meantime, there is a lull in the excite- 
Some of the observers 





Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Oscanyan, the Americanized Turk, is prepar- 
ing a spectacular play for one of the New York 


theaters, representing inside views of Ori- 


fear of the effect on the coming fall elections, 
which, he fancies, promise well in view of the 
statesmanship of his late essays with Stanton ard 
the district commanders, of which an augury has 
been had in California and Maine. Possibly, he 


ental life, harems and their occupants, dancing 
by Circassian girls, ete., and intended to quite 
outdo the Black Crook in its natural and artificial | ; 
splendors. Irish girls will probably be impressed 
to represent the Circassian beauties and other 
‘fights of the harem.”’ 

A correspondent writing from England, says 
that in the Register at Portsmouth, the birthplace 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, under date of May 8, 


is awed by the fact that the “‘Democracy,”’ through 


ts organs, the New York World, Philadelphia 


Age, Cincinnati Enquirer, and lesser lights else- 
where, have virtually disowned him, and, having 
seduced him from his allegiance to the organiza- 
tion that made him the second officer of the na- 
tion, like betrayers, invariably, the world over, 


1814, is found the baptism ef Francis Pickwick, 
and almost immediately after it that of Eliza Dic- 
kens, and next a cbild by the name of Shake- 
speare. This shows the origin of the name of 
Mr. Dickens’ famous character. 
gwn name is Charles John Hoffman Dickens; 
4d his father, Mr. Thomas Dickens, is entered 
in the Portsmouth Register as a comedian. 


now deserts and despises him. Nothing else 
would fill him with such anger and chagrin. He 
is a man whose willfulness will fight opposition to 
the bitter end; but for misplaced confidence, and 
cruel desertion by those whom he has taken into 
his household, he has no attributes that will over- 
come such perfidy. We think this is what just 
now grieves him, and which explains why we 
have had no instances of political dishonor, and 


Mr. George W. Smalley, writing from London 


following concerning Jenny Lind :—“Jenny Lind | 
left many friends and: admirers in America who 
will be sorry to hear that her latest appearance in 


her voice should be gone was inevitable, but it 
seems to be agreed that its splendor and strength 
are also gone. 
respondent, ‘it is now little better than a beauti- | t 
ful wreck, which the frequent ardor of the still- 
aspiring artist only makes the more apparent.’ 
The reappearance of Madame Goldschmidt was at 
the Heretord Musical Festival, and the occasion 
of her consent was that she might assist in bring- 
ing out ‘Ruth,’ the new oratorio of her husband. 
One does not like’to repeat harsh things of Jenny 


asthe Zribune’s special correspondent, gives the | breach of faith, and contempt for the loyal feel- 


ng of the nation, the past week. 
There is none the less apprehension and fear on 


the part of the mass of the community of impend- 
public has been a failure. That the freshness of ing catastrophe. 


Senator Thayer of Nebraska, 


for instance, does not hesitate to declare, ‘‘on his 
‘In plain truth,’ writes one cor- | esponsibility as a Senator of the United States,”’ 


hat he believes that to-day Andrew Johnson 


meditates and designs military resistance to the 
authority of Congress. 
deliberately, alleging to have received it ‘‘from 
unquestioned and unquestionable authority.’’ 
This be grave words. 


He makes this statement 


They will be noted and 


Lin2’s husband, but the oratorio gets no good 
word said of it anywhere, and not even the Night- 
ingale, in the enthusiasm of her first triumph, 
could have made ita succes# 


The Boston correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard reports the fotlowing recent events in 
the liberal fold, with the reminiscences they 
awakened :— 

Yesterday, there was heard from 


pondered the country over. But they are only 
what is thought, not expressed, by many observing 
and reasoning persons not alarmists nor “radicals.’’ 
If there is any logic at all in the mind of Andrew 
Johnson he must press on to further usurpation 
and autocratic authority. Let every patriot be 
watchful and courageous! 





enough how unwise and dangerous it would have 
been to put it into his power to saddle us with any 
more enemies empowered to balk us as long as) 
their lives lasted. 
Mr. Johnson’s main object is to confuse public | 
opinion and divide the ranks of the Republican 
party. No more effectual means could be desired | 
than a decision of the Supreme Court adverse to, 
Congress. Round such a decision would rally all | 
the timid, tired, weak-kneed, half-way, compro- 
mising and dishonest elements which victory has | 
lured into the Republican ranks. Landlocked | 
and hampered by such opposition, the reconstruc- 
tion movement would move very slowly and fit- ; 
fully forward. The youngest of us, in such circum- | 
stances, may reach okl age before it will be ended | 
—in any true sense of the word. 

What measures the radical element in Congress 
will adopt to meet such a contingency time will | 


much hangs on their action. The nation will sup- 
port them in going, as Franklin said, ‘to the ex- 
treme verge of their constitutional power” for 
means to meet such an emergency. Salus populi 
suprema est lex. 





The Arrest of Garibaldi. 

The arrest of Garibaldi by Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy, is one of those momentous politi- 
cal events which startle the world. More to Gar- 
yibaldi than to any other man is the Italy of to- 
day indebted for its unity, limits and power, and 
its sovereign the ruler he is. It was to the red- 
shirted citizen-soldier Garibaldi that the peas- 
antry of the entire peninsula responded when 
broken up into a dozen different sovereignties ; 
and it was the irresistible enthusiasm and weight 
of their march under his leadership that compelled 
the petty monarchs to abdicate in favor ot a uni- 
ted Italy. It was Garibaldi that made Emanuel, 
King of Sardinia, the ruler of the enlarged and 
rejuvenated Italy. But one additional blow was 
necded to be struck to make Italy perfect in its 
unity—that for the redemption of Rome. The 
times heretofore had not been propitious..for 
this. Patiently waiting, Garibaldi has never for- 
gotten his purpose, nor allowed his eyes to be 
diverted from the Eternal City as an integral part 
of his native land. Whenall things were ripe for 
success, when the French troops were withdrawn, 
and Rome itself stood ready for his advent, its 
ecclesiastical government effete and corrupt, upon 
his-proclamation of immediate advance Emanuel 
steps in and arrests the patriot soldier! 

Rome, upon its capture, with the Pontifical 
limits, would at once have been united to the 
kingdom of Emanuel. He could have no mvo- 
tives of ambition, therefore, in opposing Garibaldi ; 
rather, to encourage him. He could have little 
respect for treaties or the rights of his neighbors, 
for was not his present domain enlarged by the 
enforced abdication of their legitimate rulers? 
What, then, is the cause of this ingratitude and 
violence towards his Best friend? It will hardly 


uel is held in control by Napoleon, whose relig- 
ious faith has so often prompted common cause 
with the Papal authority. Rather it will be, 
must be, attributed to,jealousy of this man of the 
people, whose plaudits show him to have a strong | 
hold on the popular affections. 
er possible cause fog- this opposition. 
envy of a royalist, a monarchist, at the success 0 
a democrat. The strong arm of power must re- 
press the enthusiasm of the populace and discard 
their idol. Emanuel desires Rome—never mon- 
arch more the acqtisition of territory; but he 


There is no oth- 
It is the 


ous method than the daring of a citizen-soldier, 
the pride and boast of.the people. So, Garibaldi 
is arrested, incarcerated, and offered the retreat 
of Caprera if he will cease his attempt to secure 
a united Italy! 

What complications and events will follow this 
arrest and suppression we |know not. But with 
the pepular heart of all Europe surging at this 
ingratitude and weakness of Emanuel, we may 
be sure the cause of national independence and 
unity is not dead in Itafy. 





Johnson’s Resistance. 

At a Republican meeting in Cincinnati on Sat- 
urday, Senator Thayer of Nebraska said :— 

I have recently been in Maryland and the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, having left Washington only 
night before last. While there I took special 
pains to inform myself in relation to the present 
purposes of Mr. Johnson, and obtained what I am 
about to state from reliable authority. J declare 
upou my responsibility as a Senator ofthe United States 
that to-day Andrew Johnson meditates and designs for- 
cible resistance to the authority of Congress. 1 make 
this statement deliberately, having received it 
from unquestioned and unquestionable authority. 
I cannot point out the occasion on which he may 
attempt to use military force. It may be to pre- 
vent the assembling of Congress, ur, when assem- 
bled, if the’ House of Representatives passes arti- 
cles of impeachment, or it may be for the purpose 
of forcing the Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives tu seats in Congress. ‘The question may be 
asked, ‘‘How can he do such a thing?” You 
recollect that six months ago Gov. Swann of Ma- 
ryland was elected a United States Senator, and 
that a few weeks afterwards he declined, giving 
a grave reason of state as the cause. It was that 
Lieut.-Gov. Cox of that State could not be trusted 
for Johnson’s purposes. ‘There is to-day a stand- 
ing army in Maryland, an organized militia force, 
such as no other State in the Union has, officered 
mainly by returned rebels. When the time 
eomes which he looks for, under some pretence 
Johnson may declare Maryland and the District of 
Columbia under martial law, and call upen Gov. 
Swann to bring forth his militia. There is nothing 
that will deter Johnson from his purpose except, 
when the issue comes, that his courage may fail. 
I make this statement that the American people 
may know the danger that threatens their peace 
and safety. If Pennsylvania and New York give 
Democratic majorities in the coming elections, it 


show. We entreat them to rememember how | lie to this clap-trap. 


be believed that a powerful sovereign like Eman. | 


| of the war to the present, was chosen, President, 


and Mr. Lynch Vice-President. A nimber of ex- 
cellent speeches, all having the Republican ring, 
were made. The Convention w4s largely at- 
tended by visitors, the galleries and recesses of 
the Senate chamber being crowded. The plat- 
form adopted was sound and practical, and we 
learn, through reliable sources, is giving great 
satisfaction to the new party. The Democrats and 
Andrew Johnson's disciples falsely declare that 
the Republican party in the South is composed of 
‘*mean whites and ignorant negroes.”’ Certainly the 
Mississippi Republican Convention, composed of 
able jurists like Judge Morris and J. W. Field, emi- 
nent lawyers like Cooper and McGee, and intelli- 
gent and wealthy men like Wofford, Tarbell and Al- 
derson, with such intelligent colored men as 
Lynch, who commands the attention of large 
white audiences throughout the State, gives the 
The final report of registra- 
tion shows a majority of 16,000 colored voters. 
The white vote will divide into three parties, 
Republican, Reconstruction and Anti-Reconstruc- 
tion. The colored vote will be with the first, and 
the Union Republican party will win the day. 





President Lincoln and Sir Frederick 
Bruce. 

The death of Sir Frederick Bruce, the British 

; Minister, naturally carries the mind back to the 
| circumstances attending his reception at Wash- 
‘ington. Sir Frederick arrived in this country in 
| April, 1865, being the successor of Lord Lyons, 
in a critical state of the relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Secretary 
| of State was at that time confined to his bed by 
| the injuries occasioned by a fall from his carriage. 
‘He however directed Mr. F. W. Seward, the 
Assistant-Secretary, to arrange for Sir Frederick’s 
presentation to the President, and although se- 
verely suffering, and scarcely able to utter a word, 
indicated the ,roper language to be employed in 
the usual reception-speech, revising the speech 
with a pencil in the left hand and inserting some 
| additions, among them the kind mention of the 
Queen in connection with the passage on the im- 
| sostenee ot the two countries preserving their 
friendly relations. After the Cabinet meeting on 
Friday, the 14th, Secretary F. W. Seward asked 
| President Lincoln if he would receive Sir Fred 
‘erick Bruce on the following day. Vresiden 
' Lincoln replied, ‘‘Yes, at any hour you choose.’ 
The,acting Secretary then inquired, ‘‘Shall it be 
at 2 o’clock, in the Blue Room?” “Yes,” sai: 
Mr. Lincoln, “at 2 0’clock; and be sure to sen: 
‘up the speeches, as I like to read over thos: 
‘things beforehand.”’? Promising to do so, Mr 
Seward took his leave; and on the same day sen 
‘up to Mr. Lincoln the drafts of the speeches 
| On the night of that day Mr. Lincoln was assass‘ 
nated, and the attempt was made to take the lif. 
of both the Secretary and son. By this attemy 
‘the last-named was left totally unconscious fo 
‘ten or twelve days. The first sign of returnin 
| consciousness exhibited by him was his asking 








| “Has Sir Frederick Bruce been presented yet?’ 
‘On being informed that he was, he asked by 
|whom. ‘The reply was, “By Mr. Hunter.” (Si 


| Frederick had been presented, on the 20th of April. 


dotted with peripatetic philosophers; for it is the 
custom of the British Association to meet in a 
different town every year. This year Scotland is 
distinguished by the presence of this learned and 
enterprising body. Many persons, even in Eng- 
land, confound this association of the eight-worded 
| name with a nine-worded offshoot of it. Be it 
| known, therefore, to all whom it may concern, 
that ‘‘The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science’’ is one society, and ‘‘The Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science’’ is another. The British Science So- 
ciety, as for brevity I name it, and which meets 
| to-day in Dundee, was founded in 1831. The 
Social Science Society was set on foot eleven years 
ago by Mr. G. Woodyat Hastings. The B.S. S. 
| has had a new president every year; the N. S. S. 
has had Lord Brougham for its continuous presi- 
dent from its formation until last year. It is the 
older, the original, and more celebrated and im- 
| ceedings I now chronicle. 
Its history is odd. The association arose no- 


| portant association—‘‘The British’’—whose pro- 


how, and it has gone in the same way. It has, 
however, done good service, and is effective still, 
and occasionally brilliant. About the year 1823 
certain men of science in Germany began to 
meet together, take tea, and talk on science an- 
nually. After observing this wholesome pacific 
habit for eight years, it occurred to Sir David 


-act in this way. But their own merits, when 

they do speak, atones for all, and the activity of 
the press makes up for their eccentric deficiencies. 

It however speaks highly for the love and pop- 

ularity of science that the meetings of the associ- 
ation, wherever held, are well attended, much ap 
plauded, and more valued. What interesting re- 
sults would follow if some benevolent business 
men would take the philosophers in hand, and do 
the work of organization and publicity for them, 
are incalculable. 

The Atheneum makes a violent attempt this 
week to add intefest to the present gathering of 
the friends of science by telling the world that 
Dundee contains 90,000 honest budies; that the 
banks of the Tay have sand terraces; that Perth 
was formerly jealous of Dundee; that the town 
burned witches; that Claverhouse was not so bad 
as ballads paint him; that Lord Kilsyth married 
a widow who lost her wedding-ring; that the 
tombstones are very flattering to the ladies; and 
that East Gate where Wishart preached has been 
preserved in honor of the brave missionary, which 
is the best thing in the catalogue of Dundee’s vir- 
tues. The town, however, is spirited and expan- 
site, and will honor their illustirous scientific vis- 
itors as only Scotchmen in this part of the world 
can. We shall see in a few hours what commu- 
nication science has te‘make in this vigorous but 
unhistoric spot, which is waiting to grow famous, 


suggested to John Phillips, of the Philosophical 
Society of York, that he should invite about one 
hundred philosophers to meet in York, and see if 
the German idea could be acted upon. Three 
hundred and fifty invitations went out, and Cura- 


Society the day preceding the meeting awaiting 
the tumultuous arrival of a crowd of the one 
hundred and fifty savans. Only four persons ap-! e 
peared, and these were personal friends of the 
curator, who had probably come out of compas- 
s10n to see if he was all there himself. A meet- 
ing somehow got itself held. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was appointed president, and every year since 
the association has assembled in one or other of 


Brewster that Englishmen might do that, and he and, let us hope, is on the way to it. 


M. D.C, 





The visit of Gen. Banks to Mexico doubtless 


foreshadows his appointment as Minister to that 
tor Phillips paced the gardens of the Philosophic | country. 


S. Kiovus & Co. sell a fall and winter hat that 


will actually defy the wearer to look shabby, how- 


ver otherwise he mry be dressed. 
A general meeting of the friends of Universal 


Peace is to be held at the Meionaon, in this city, 
on the 9th and 10th of October, to which all 
sympathizers are invited. 


The new styles of gentleman’s garments issued 


association. 


course within its borders. The fourth meeting « 
the society was held in Edinburgh in 1834. Th 





| twentieth meeting was again held in Edinburg 
| (1850), when Sir David Brewster, himself 


Scotchman, and the originator of the association, 


| Was appropriateiy made its president on the oc- 


| casion. The twenty-fifth assemblage of th 


| <s . ‘ pe ° 

| British Science Society (1855) was again con- 
| vened in Glasgow, and in 1859 the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting was celebrated under royal aus- 


the chief towns or cities of Great Britain with in- 
creasing numbers, success, reputation and use- 
fulness, and now the ‘Wise Week,” as it is 
called, in which the philosophers meet, is re- 
nowned in the annals of the town distinguished 
by the presence of the members of this eminent 
Six times Scotland has been hon- 
ored by the association taking up its high dis- 


tenth meeting was held in Glasgow in 1810. ~The 


by L. D. Boise & Co., 154 Washington street, 
are very genteel. The system adopted ’at this es- 
tablishment is to employ none but first-class 
workmen, and to sell the most fashionable goods 
at prices that fully meet the times. 

The Border-State Republican journals are 

commenting on the discarding of the universal- 
suffrage resolution in the conimittee-room of the 
of | late Massachusetts Republican Convention. The 
e | Wilmington (Del.) Commercial says:—‘‘For his 
kind attentions the Border-State Republicans 
h | will strive to remember Mr. Dana.” 
a; A stove that has stood the test of trial and time 
without defect or drawback is the “Magee,” and 
whether the principle is apphed to-range or fur- 
€ | nace, or simply the stove, the result is one of en- 
tire satisfaction. Messrs. Ponp & DunckLes, 
87 and 89 Blackstone street, have this style in 
all its forms for their specialty. 





to President Johnson, by Mr. Hunter, who had, is 


pices in the ancient city of Aberdeen, when the 
Prince Consort (Albert) presided. The associa- 
tion now returns to Scotland again, selecting 
Dundee for its sixth appearance. What would Sir 
Walter Scott say tothis Scottish activity of science, 
who resisted the introduction of gas into Edin- 


Our friends of the Horticultural Society made 
their annual display, the present week, of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, and, it seemed to us, 
hever more attractively. 
apartments every convenience was had, and, as a 


With their elegant 


fancies diplomacy will be a surer and less hazard- | 


the mean time, been appointed acting Secretar) 
of State.) Mr. F. W. Seward asked, What day o 


r, the week is it? The answer given was, ‘‘Tues- 
The day was 


day.’”’ What day of the month? 
/ named, which reply being unsatisfactory he then 
inquired: “What month is it?’’ ‘The response 
was ‘‘May,’’ and so he learned that it was the 
month of May. It was not until a month later 
than this that he was informed of the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln and of the accession of Pres 
ident Johnson. 

Sir Frederick Bruce’s official intercourse with 
the government always exhibited a genial tem- 
per combined with great diplomatic ability and 
discretion, which rendered his conduct most 
agreeable and productive of good results. Lis 
death, in view of the present relations between 
the United States and Great Britian, is looked 
upon as a serious calamity. It is not seen how, 
under the existing temper of the British nation, 
exhibited by their press, he can be replaced. 
Our community has shown every possible re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased. On the 
announcement of his death the flags were placed 
at half-mast, and on Tuesday last, the day of 
his funeral, the flags all over the city were low- 
ered in like manner, and the bells were tolled dur- 
ing the services, while the Mayor acted as one of 
the pall-bearers, and the Board of Aldermen and 
other city officers attended in person the solemp 
rites commemorative of the deceased. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘From Cincinnati. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 22, 1867. 
THE POLITICAL ISSUES. i 

Ohio is just now all ablaze with the excitement 
of a political canvass. One of the points in con- 
troversy is whether a brave, trustworthy, pro- 
gressive Republican, or an out-and-out, repudiat- 


great Buckeye Commonwealth. Another point is 
whether the second district of the State shail be 


ine radical, or by a mere political trickster. In re- 


there is no doubt of the issue. Hayes will be Gov- 
ernor, and Smith will be Congressman. 


statement the first in order of importance—is 
whether that politically-troublescme-and-nasty 
word ‘‘white” shall be struck out of our State 


constitution. 


sirable innovation ? 


to believe in science, which commerce and pro- 
highly. Sir Roderick Murchison, the veteran 


have been the chief leaders of the society, and in 


consequence, good taste, happy blending of varie- 


burgh as an impracticable, dangerous and unde- 
Science in Great Britain is, 
nevertheless, a northern project. As it is in Amer- 
ica, so it is in Great Britain—the energy and intel- 
le-tare northern. The south here is stately, luxu- 
rious, territorial, somnolent, and not much given 


ties and ample space were marked characteristics. 

Cuartes H. Kennarp & Co., opposite 
Park street church, present an attractive display 
of European fancy goods, embracing many cop- 
ies of antique bronzes, duplicates in form and col- 





mentor of the association, is a Scotchman, and so 


or of the household ornaments of ancient Kome. 


gress needs so much, and values so justly and so | They also offer to the trade and at retail choice 


importations of diamonds and pearls, which, with 
rich jewelry, watches and silver-ware, make a 
stock of such merit that buyers should examine 
before purchasing. 


England the northern counties have furnished its 
ablest supporters. It was York, and not Ox- 


curred. 
Oxford, and a nest of fertile'and heretical geolo- 


Mr. A. J. Roberts of Mobile, is in town, seeking 
ford, where the nativity of the association oc- | aid for the freedmen’s and loyalists’ churches and 


True, the Conybeares and Bucklands of | schoolhouses in Georgia. 
monials and endorsements from influential per- 


He has strong testi- 


ing, rebel Democrat, stall be Governor of this | 


represented in the Fortieth Congress by a genu- | 


gard to both these points, I am happy to believe, | 


Another point—though third in this order of | 


On'this point there is some doubt | 


gists settled in Oxford, afforded the association 
bold and early support. : 

The addresses of the presidents of the associa- 
tion constitute a remarkable and entertaining his- 
tory of the progress of science during thirty-sev- 
en years. One of the merits of the society . is 
that the most eminent men of the day are induced 
to occupy its chair and successively deliver a 
comprehensive and historical address, setting 
forth the position and achievements of science 
down to that hour. 


| Albert’s was beyond all question the clearest, 
ablest and most popular, 


bare back-bone of the globe.’”’ Rabelais could 
not have said it better. 
the knowledge of what we know—the conscious- 
ness of human knowledge. He wisely told the 
association that ‘‘it was a popular association in- 
viting the uninitiatetl—the public at large to join 
| it.” This is precisely what the great association 
| would become. In one sense science will never 
| be popular. Its necessary care, its caution, its 
modesty, its patience, its reserve, its sureness, in- 
volve qualities that at any rate are far from being 





} 
| universal. 
tired laborer; but these meetings should be the 
means of popularizing the results thus attained, 
| and should doit. So far the Prince was right. 
The managers of this association are chiefly Ox- 
ford men, and itis wonderful to an American how 
| far Oxford teachers are behind the world. Noth- 
ing created moves so slowly as an Oxford man. 
The British Association owes everything to the 
| press, which records its proceedings and noises 
| abroad its fame, or rather makes its fame. With- 
| in ten days the press of New York will proclaim 


sons—to mention no others, Rev. Dr. Vinton of 


New York, and Mr. H. H. Stimpson of Boston. 
He is stoppigg at present at No. 7 Bulfinch place, 
and would be happy to confer with all persons 
friendly to the full elevation of the Southern 
people. 

The speeches and demeanor of Generals Sher- 
idan, Sickles and Hancock, all of whom have beea 


Of all the addresses de- 
livered in the long series alluded to, that of Prince 


With a good deal of| brave and true men. 
truth and some satire he called Scotland ‘‘the| pathy from the army save from the Fitz-John 


Ile defined science as | 


The man of science will be ever a re- | 


at Washington the past week, and some of them 
at Philadelphia, being serenaded and otherwise 
complimented, show that they are in accord on 
the question of the government of the rebel States, 
and stand by Congress and the people like equally 
Johnson gets little sym- 





| Porter style of patriots. 

There was a Johnsonian mass meeting at 
Bladensburg, last Saturday, but it was a small 
affair. Montgomery Blair denounced the Cabi- 
| net as ‘‘a set of political vermin,” and said that 
| Seerctary Seward, on the eve of the coming elec- 

tions, was endeavoring to betray the administra- 
, tion into the hands of its enemies. He believed 
that the l’resident would be impeached, and de- 
| clared that the present condition of things was 
| wtihout precedent in the history of the country. 
That excellent local paper, the Roxbury Jour- 
nal, will continue its existence, notwithstanding 
the annexation of Roxbury to Boston. For many 
years to come “‘that part of Boston ped called 
Roxbury” will have its local name interests, 
‘and a paper of the character of the Journal will 
| be a means for their expression. Even if this 
should not be the case, as a journal of the ex- 
| treme Southern district it will minister to the tastes 
| and purposes of the people of that section, who 
| have so long and favorably known it, quite as 
well, if not better, than any down-town paper. 
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In an elegant volume of nearly six hundred The Supreme Court. will embolden him to carry out his purpose; and othecudellll 





pages, we have presented the personal history of 
one of the most eminent men America has pro- 
duced. . When we consider the many and varied 
departments of usefulness ia which his great ac- 
tivity and most laudable public spirit found fitting 
fields for exercise, the disinterestedness and the suc- 
cesa with which he prosecuted the various matters 
of public concern with which he was intrusted, his 
foresight, sagacity and patriotism, we may well 
doubt whether any community of our land has 
produced amore eminent public servant, all things 
considezed, than he whose life is recorded in these ‘ 
ample pages. 

Jo happy and felicitous allusion, with a cher’ 
and incisive style throughout, there are few wri- 
ters who can excel Mr. Edmund Quincy; and the 
excellencies of his style were never shown to bet- 
ter advantage than in this biography. Added to 
these, pf course, in the present instance, is that 
filial veneration, which, as we are told in the 
preface, combined with a sister's observation and 
faithful devotion, has made the author's task one 
of rare pleasure and duty,,.and resulted in a most 
complete, interesting and satisfactory record of a 
great man’s life. 


The volume is admirably arranged, beginning | tional grounds) to any interference with slavery, 
with the ancestry of the subject, and narrating | and (on th i aunk: 


chronologically his childhond and school-days, his 
college-life, his professional choice, courtship and 


pit the voice of one who for many years has 
chosen to present his thoughts to the public in 
the form ot lectures rather than of sermons. At 
the request of Rev. Dr. Bartol, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson Galivereh in his church a discourse on the 
Imniertality of the Soul; and this morning, at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Free Religious 
Club, Mr. Emerson read, by appointment, a pa- 
per on Religion. This was followed by & discus- 
sion upon the essay and its subject, and excel- 
lent things were said by Messrs. Alcott, Bar-| 1 


Potter, Towne, and others. Among the ladies | , 
present (all of whom chose on this occasion to be 
listeners rather than speakers ) were two veterans 
in the anti-slavery cause, Miss Sarah Grimké and | & 
Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld. The si 


ble women gave the strength of their youth and 
the power of their eloquence to the cause of the 


a woman presuming to speak in public. That 


as excuse; and yet, though the majority of their 
hearers ‘‘came to scoff,” they could not help com- J 
ing to hear; and I remember when the younger 
sister, ~——— to an audience that crowded 
old Odeon in F 

hours in fixed attention, though nine-tenths of 
them would undoubtedly have objected (on na- 


ecological grounds) to the public 





Times are changed 





Of all the instruments used by the South in old 


times, remarks Wendell Philips, in the last Anti- 
Slavery Standard, the Supreme Court was the 
most evil-intentioned and the most efficient. . The 
people have been bred in sueh servile reverence 
for its decisions that whichever party got posses- 
sion of that weapon was almost sure to conquer. 


ts judges, appointéd for life and lingering on the 


tol, Wasson, Longfellow, Connor, Tiffany, Allen, | bench to extreme old age—as Sydney Smith said 


f bishops, ‘‘with Episcopal pertinacity’’—have 


always represented the opinion of a former gener- 


tion. This department of the government has 


: ght of them | always been the last to come into line with the na- 
carried me back to the old days, when these no- | son as new eras have opened. The South never 
appealed to arms until it found that this usually 
slave. The lecture-going public of the present | formidable weapon had, in 1860, lost its power. 
day can hardly imagine the bitterness ot reproach | The nation swung away from treason like Taney’s, 
called forth in those old times by the mere fact of and the ship-of-State moved on “with upright 
the Grimke sisters were Quakers by birth and ed- | Keel.” Stung to madness, the South appealed to 
ucation was admitted as extenuation, but hardly | the bullet—unsuccessfully. 


The signs at Washington indicate that Mr. 
ohnson means to try to find refuge under the old 


the | shelter. He plans evidently to strengthen himself 
ederal street, held them for two! by putting the army into the hands of his friends 
as faras possible. But only as a reserve force. 
The checkmate he intends to call on Congress is 
to be, it would seem, some action of the judiciary 
ing of women anywhere and on any subject. | dcclaring all the reconstruction legislation uncon- 
; and yet, how much of the | J sicutional. 
old feeling of opposition to radical reform remains; | 
marriage, Cougressional aspirations, Washington | and how much of the bitter, spiteful manifestation 

life, Legislative experience, city honors, college | of it.remains, here, as well as at the South. 


How dangerous and embarrassing a 


check that would be to the nation’s progress 
every one familiar with the history of the anti- 


\ 





I hope that you, the people of Ohio, will be 
warned in time, and so cast your votes as to re- 
buke and prevent the mad designs of this bad man 
who is now Acting President of the United States. 
But, gentlemen, let me say to you that whenever 


respecting the issue. 
lican leaders, hereabouts, has tended to dampen 
rather than inflame the disposition of the people 
to do justly. In the first place it was with diffi- 
culty that our Republican Legislature could be in- 








Johnson attempts force, and{ orders any soldiers 
he may have under his command to resist tLe au- 
thority of Congress, his doom is sealed. ‘The 
fate from which he has preserved the traitor Jeffer- 


duced to submit the proposed constitutional 
amendment to the people; und when their courage 
had been toned up to the needed point, a portion 





son Davis will then be meted out tohim. Aye, 
whe: that time comes, 500,000 men from Penasyl- | 
vania, New York and Ohio will fly to arms and) 
tramp the soil of Maryland to reach the belea- | 
guered capital and rescue it from the hands of | 
rebels and traitors. In conclusion, let me say to 
ou, who have borne tie flag before the enemy, | 
Do your duty in the coming electicns! Vote for 
those men who by their record have shown them- 
selves to be your friends and the friends of the 
government. Rally as one man to the standard 
of justice and liberty, and that flag will yet float 
over a united and happy land. 
We trust the Senator is not a sensationist. 
Other facts, however, point in the same direction. 








Mississippi Politics. 


The State Republican Convention held at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, on the 10th and 12th icst., in the | 





and ex-federal officers who have permanently lo- | 
cated in the State, and with one or two pen poead 
they were men of means, intelligence and large 





State capitol, was @ grand success. Of the sixty- amendment is lost, therefore, it may justly be at- 
one counties in the State fifty-eight were repre- tributed to that “fear of man which bringeth a 
sented by both white and colored delegates. The’ snare.” Shzil we ever learn to “BE JUST AND 
white delegates comprised native Mississippians FzaR xoT’’? 


hospitality of our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Richard M. Corwine, Esq. 


of the State Executive Committee actually agreed 
that the success of the Republican party at the 
coming election could be insured only by a refu- 
sal of the committee to endorse the proposed 

amendment. Their idea was to send out a Re- | 
lican ticket that should give no answer at all to | 
the question: ‘‘Shall the word ‘white’ be stricken 
out of the State Constitution?’’ Wiser counsels 
prevailed, however, and the committee decided, 
at length, to answer ‘‘Yes;’’ but the answer had 
“stuck in their throats’”’ so long that the people 
were unmoved by it. Had the Republican lead- 
ers been prompt and emphatic in this matter from 
the start, the popular enthusiasm might have beer 
kindled to make our State constitution conform 
to the requirements of equity and the age. If the 


' 








Chief Justice Chase is in town, enjoying the 





SPRAGUE. 


The timidity of our Repub- | its proceedings in Dundee. The association itself, 


' publishes a record of its proceedings, but it will 
| be September, 1868, before such record appears. 

On my way to Dundee, I stopped at a town on 
the Scottish border, at the house of a member of 
| the association, and while I was there, the post 
| delivered the volume of the Transactions of the 
Association in Nottingham last year, held August, | 


press, he would have brought out the volume) 
months earlier—and this is the celerity of action | 
social science. 

No one can hear of this aseociation from one | 
end of the year to another. It anually appears to 
drop down from the clouds. Nobody knows 
whence it comes or whither it goeth. After thir- 
ty-seven years it has no office in London—no 
place where its transactions are kept, no represen- 
tation of which the public are conscious. In 
Fleet street, London, in the midst of that maze of 
buildings where Dr. Johnson lived and wandered, 
Mr. Spottiswoode, the treasurer and printer of 
the association, is supposed to burrow. His place 
of business is as inaccessible as the North-west 
passage. And when attained, the reference is to 





| It seems that, besides Frederick Douglass and 
John M. Langston, Mr. Robert Purvis, of By- 
berry, Pa., had the position of Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Burean, to succeed Gen. How- 
ard, tendered to him by the President. Mr. 
Parvis is a colored gentleman of education and 
wealth. He declined the trust, of course, as an 


| 1866. When old Caxton had only a wooden, honorable man would do under the circumstan- 


ces. Mr. Purvis is anative of South Carolina, and 
it is not improbable he may, at no distant period, 


| oo the part of a society for the advancement of | resume his residence in that State, and more in- 


timately identify himself with the interests of its 
citizens. 

“The Crawford County system’’ is the name 
given toa new method of making nominations, 
adopted by the Republicans in various parts of 
Pennsylvania. It supersedes the caucus and con- 
vention system, which had become so corrupt in 
the hands of dishonest managers that the people 
decided to wash their hands of it altogether. 
Under the new method the cifizen-voters of the 
party cast their ballots directly for the persons 
whom they prefer, at an election held at the usu- 
al polting-places, and by election-officets reguiar- 
ly appointed. The candidate or candidates hav- 


a place still more inscrutable, where what you ing the highest number of votes are ‘made the 
want was never heard of within the memory of | nominees of the party, and are voted for at the 
any one there. The room where poor Chatter-| general election. This system applies only to 
ton, the unfortanate and precocious poet, poisoned | county and local officers, and to that extent has 
himself, overlooks the place, and any one would been found to work well. 
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“Dudley, attorney-at-law, formerly of this city. 





- excellent insight and careful study. Mr. Nich- 
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A large number of friends in this commu- 
nity was pained, last week, at hearing of the 
death at Beaufort, S. C., of Mr. Elbridge Gerry 


Mr. Dudley was a native of New Hampshire, and 
a graduate of Dartmouth, and for many years was 
known in Boston as a larg eq and public- 
spirited map, taking an active intefe in all hu- 
mane and progressive works, and by his enter- 
prise contributing much to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the community. Reverses in some build- 







provements. These works are under the super- 
vision of Gen. J. G, Foster, while Gen. Benham 
has charge of those on the Great Brewster and 
Deer Islands. The various processes of working- 
out these improvements were shown the party, 
and much information gathered. Gen. Foster 
placed his tug at the service of the committee, 
and Alderman Braman, its chairman, discharged 
the honors of the-day with his usual urbanity. 


Lecrurrs, Erc.—Next week is ‘‘the grand 
opening,”’ as the milliners say, of the intellectual 


ing-ventures compelled him to seek another lo. | se45 of the peripatetic philosophers who an- 


cality to commence his business-life anew, and 
carly in the war he bought of government a plan- 
tation in South Carolina. Here he ny oi aoe 
ully for the opportunity to discharge in fu 
-* pecuniary obligations, and it was his fond be- 
lief, if his life was spared, that he should be able 
to pay every cent of his indebtedness. He has, 
however, been removed ere that purpose was con- 
suv.mated; but none who knew him will question 
the purity of Lis motives or the nobleness of his 


heart. 

If there has been any shortness in the crops, 
this season, we have not experienced the incon- 
venience at this office. Our friends doubtiese 
mistook the establishment fora sort of horticul- 
tural exchange, and acted accordingly. (We par- 
don the mistake; it can be repeated without of- 


nually entertain and instruct the community. 
All the courses commence early this year, so as 
to give the amusement-seeking portion of their 
patrons the period after New Year’s for theaters, 
operas, &c., without interruption. We presume 
all the managers can spere a few more choice 
seats if application is at once made; at any rate, 
it behooves all who wish to attend to no longer 
delay, but get their tickets at once, for, though 
there are four courses, we incline to the opinion 
they will all be well patronized. 

On Tuesday evening, the lst prox., the sub- 
stantial and well-sustained Fraternity course‘opens 
with Mr. Emerson upon ‘‘Eloquence,” a speaker 
who never disappoints his hearers, save in termi- 
nating his speech. With sucha theme ke must 
prove more than usually suggestive and instruct- 


fence.) Our eccentric friends of the Wallingford |i. Then follow Tilton, Moses Coit Tyler on 


“community” had hardly ceased to astonish us | 
with their. wonderfully large and delicious straw- 
berries before that excellent man, Mr. Charles 
Richardson, “of that part of Boston lately called 
Roxbury,” sought to eclipse their gift by another 
of the same sort. In due time, that worthy pub- 
lic servant of Grantville, Mr. George K. Daniell, 
bewildered us by a supply of ‘Early Williams” 
apples, the flavor and fragrance of which have 
not yet left us. Then our old legislative friend, 
Major N. A. Riehardson of Winchester, tried our 
disposition with early apples and succulent pears | 
without limit. Following these, we haye, the past 
week, been literally revelling in the sweets af 


“John Bright,’’ Garrison, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Miss Dickinson, Sumner (always a great speaker), 
Samuel Johnson on ‘‘Theodore Parker,” Lang- 
ston, the young colored orator, and a man of real 
ability, J. M. Manning on “John Brown,’ Phil- 
lips, and Murdoch with readings—a grand list, as 
usual. > 

The Mercantile Library bear off Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher for their course this season—the 
only association that cared for or secured his co- 
Speration. Doubtless, he will give one of his 
most characteristic efforts, as it is his only lec- 
ture for the season. Their evening is Wednes- 
day. The lecture by Dr. Hayes, next week, isa 





forded by the generous donations of pears from 
our esteemed friends, Mr. Charles I. Brainard of | 
Medford, and Alderman Edward A. White, of 
“Willow Cottage,” Dorchester. Gentlemen all, 
our most sincere acknowledgments! 

Mr. Henry Nicholls, elocutionist, of London, 
gave some very acceptable readings to a small 
party of friends at Chickerings’ Hall, on Tues- 
day evening last. Lacking somewhat the vivac- 
ity and quickness that belong generally to Amer- 
ican readers—which is a national characteristic, 
of course—and marring his delivery by the 
“catching of his voice,” as it is termed in the 
schools, in the rapid and pathetic passages, he 
nevertheless gave his audience some renderings 
that were quite original and very welcome. 
“The Fall of Wolsey” was a little drawling and 
heavy, according to the Amerizan sense, but 
“Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch,” on the con- 
trary, was quite the reverse; Poe's “Bells” was 
yiven in a wholly original style, representing the 
different peals better than we have heard before; 
the ‘‘Address to a Mummy,” as well as “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” were fine speci- 
mens respectively of colloquial and earnest elocu- 
tion; ‘Ihe Seven Ages of Man” was also schol- 
arly given, with a fine imitation of the old man’s 
voice; in “Sir Rupert the Fearless,”’ and “Sam | 
Weller’s Valentine,” the humorous was capitally | 
portrayed. Indeed, we think Mr. Nichoiis has | 
no superior in the comic and humorous- pieces, | 


while the descriptive and severer selections show | 





olls had not used his voice previously for some 
months, and therefore may have been a little rus- 
ty in its tones. We are pleased to observe that 
he wives his first public reading on Friday eve- 
ning next, at the same place. 

A modest advertisement elsewhere of L. Prang 
& Co.’s American Chromos but indifferently 
reminds the reader of the superlative excellence 
of the works which come from this house. We 
have now before us two of their productions, | 
which are gems of art, and almost rival the origi- | 
nals from which they are copied. 





The first and | 
mnost elaborate of these is a duplicate of Correg- 
yiv’s Keading Magdalena, 12 3-4 by 16 3-4 inches, | 
the original ot which is in possession of the Art 
Gallery at Dresden. This is acknowledged to be 
one of the sweetest productions of the great Ital- 
ian master, as well as the most perfect represen- 
tation of a lovely woman. No pains or expense 
seems to have been spared to make this picture 
the very ne plus ultra of finished chromo-printing 
produced in this country, if indeed in the old 
world. This essay is the result of twenty-four 
printings, each representing a different tint or 
color. Its retail price is $10 per copy, while a 
painted copy, of equal finish and correctness, 
could not be bought to-day for less than $200. 
‘The second specimen of Messrs. Prang & Co.’s 
work is Zhe Pouliry Yard, 10 by 14 1-2 inches, 
after an oil-painting by. Lemmens, a celebrated 
French fowl-painter. This is one of the artist’s 
best creations, spirited in drawing, beautiful, har- 
monious and tender in color. It represents a 
flock of poultry, attracted by the fall of a flower. 
pot containing some corn, the whole forming a 
picturesque and hife-like scene. The retail price 
of this work is $5. We can hardly find words to 
describe the rare beauty of these two results of | 
Messrs. Prang & Co.’s skill and taste. We con- 
gratulate them on their great success, and our- 
selves and the community that we are enabled to 
procure such elegant compositions at so reason- 
able rates of cost. 

Proaress.—That “the world moves’ is demon- 
strated by the determination to open the Homeo- 
pathic college of Pennsylvania to women this 
fall. Let, therefore, all women who desire a) 
-thorough medical education hasten to accept this | 
opportunity, that the world may be convinced 
that the foundations of society will not be moved 
by men and women studying the science of medi- 
cine together. ; 








City Marrers.—Boston wants to see and | 
shake hands with Gen. Sheridan, but its Common | 
Council won't erect a monument to the memory | 
of its soldiers. S 

A committee consisting of Aldermen Slack and 
Talbot, and Councilmen Field, Hills and Caver- | 
ly, has been appointed by the government of, 
Boston to redistrict Roxbury into wards, and 
otherwise prepare for annexation. 

The Committee on the Harbor gave an opportu- 
nity, on Wednesday, to several members of the 
State and city governments to visit the localities 
in the harbor where work is now being prosecuted 
by the national government for commercial im- 
provement. The most important of these, per- 


a 
y 


: “‘workingmen”’ 


new one, written for the occasion. Single tick- 
ets will be for sale on Monday. The advertise- 
ments elsewhere give further particulars. 

On Thursday evening, the Bay State series 
opens with Mr. Gough, and a crowded, jammed 
house, of course, followed by Bishop Simpson, 
Senator Yates on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’’ (a great 
speaker on a great subject), Vandenhoff, Miss 
Dickinson, Phillips, Chapin, Mrs. Rockwood, 
Dr. Holland, and othere—all attractive speakers. 
The efforts of Senator Yates, Bishop Simpson, 
Dr. Holland and Mr. Vandenhoff will be their 
only essays this season in Boston; they must be 
heard in this course, therefore, if anywhere. The 
Bay State managers have carried their course 
handsomely through in previous years, and now 
show no flagging nor fear of competition. 

The Sunday afternoon Spiritual Lectures, to 
be delivered in the Music Hall, are of unusual 
importance. The list of speakers is certainly 
the most attractive ever offered to a spiritual au- 
dience in America, and in the advantages of the 
hall in securing to the audience on Sunday the 
use of the Great Organ, with such a distinguished 
player as W. Eugene Thayer, cannot fail to make 
the Music Hall—at the remarkably low price of 
the season tickets—a very attractive place for 
Sunday afternoon worship. 

Mr. William Denton, the well-known lecturer 
on Geology and kindred subjects, is open to en- 
gagments. We know of no lecturer who has a 
pleasanter address, or is filled more full with the 
very meat of his topics, than Mr. Denton; and 
whoever seeks his codperation in their lecture- 
courses will secure a thoroughly scientific man 
and eloquent speaker on whom there is no dis- 
count. 





Musical Notes. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, give their 
first and only concert in this city, previous to 
their departure for the West, on Monday eve- 
ning next. They will be assisted by Miss Addie 
Ryan, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Carlyle Petersilea, 
James and M. W. Whitney, and several other 
well-known artists. Such an array of talent, ap- 
pearing as it does in a very attractive pro- 
gramme, will insure a large attendance at Musie 
Hall. 


Dramatic Notes. ; 

Howard Athencum.—Mr., Brougham, at the 
close of a late unsuccessful engagement in New 
York, said, in one of his neat little speeches, that 
he had proved to his cost that nothing out of the 
sensational line paid at the present day; and that 
it was his determination to write a play that 
would take. ‘‘The Lottery of Life” is, we sup- 
pose, written in fulfilment of that vow, and it 
has proved a decided success. It has all the pop- 
ular elements,—plenty of exciting incidents, a 
fire scene, a concert-saloon with its pretty waiter- 
girls, a negro minstrel-troupe, and other good 
things too numerous to mention. Mr. Brougham 
plays the leading character, a not so bad rascal 
after all, in his usual easy, rollicking style. The 
whole cast is a good one. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 
Political. 

Generals Sheridan, Sickles and Hancock, were 
serenaded in Washington, Monday evening. There 
were about 15,000 persons present. Each of the 
Generals made a brief speech for the welcome 
they received. : 

Many Republicans believe that as the P. L. L. 
is a separate political organization, bound by se- 
cret oaths, its members have no right to come into 
Republican caucuses for the purpose of nominating 

rsons of their number as Republican candidates. 

his question may yet cause trouble in the party. 

The President on Monday pardoned Stephen R. 
Mallory, who was rebel Secretary of the Navy. 
Ilis pardon was recommended principally by the 
Governor and Legislature.,of Connecticut. He is 
the first member of the rebel Cabinet who has 
been pardoned. 

Gen. Carey, nominated for Congress by the 
of Cincinnati, counts himself 
among them because he drove oxen 35 years ago. 
He has been chary of manual labor since then. 

General Banks has accepted an invitation to 
visit Mexico in company with the Mexican min- 
ister. 

General Pope has come in conflict with the civil 
authorities in his district. He has ordered a judge 
of the Superior Court of Georgia to resign, who 
refuses to do so. 

General Hancock has expressed the opinion that 
the reconstruction laws should be executed ac- 
cording to their spirit and the intent of their 
framers, so that the President would probably 
have gained little comtort had this officer been en- 


| abled to assume the command of the Fifth Mili- 


tary District immediately after General Sheridan's 
removal. General Sickles has demanded a court 
of inquiry, and his application has been favorably 
indorsed by General Grant. 

A correspondent of the Springfield Republican, 





haps, is the widening of the Narrows between | 


Galloupe’s and Lovell’s Islands, where twu steam | with him. 
| temperance army, to let people sce that a Con- 
| gressman can ignore wine, keep aclean palm, 


dredging-machines are slicing off, as the work of 
the present season, about fifty feet of the latter 
island’s point, the purpose being to make the chan- 
nel here eventually some 630 feet, instead of 320, 
the present width. Tower-rock, at the easterly 
entrance of the Narrows, a conical-shaped projec- 
tion, seventeen feet below mean low-water mark, 
and on which vessels have touched in passing, has 
had its surface blasjed off from four to eight 
feet, so that no dangér of interferr ig with vessels 
hereafter is possible. Corwin-rock, in the same 
channel, with two projections, will next be lev- 
eled. These improvements are accomplished by 
submarine drilling, under the direction of Mr. 
Townsend, an ingenious young mechanic, who 
has invented a compact ‘and easily-working drill, 
operated from the deck ofa vessel, and regulated 
by Mr. Eaton, an expert diver. Erhardt’s explo- 
sive powder is used, fired by a galvanic battery, 
the ordinary gun-powder failing in efficacy. Sea- 
walls around the bluff of Galloupe’s Island and 
Point Alderton are also among the projected im- 


speaking ot Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, says 
that — a poverty and politics, have agreed 
Je ought to be the showman ot the 


hold his maker in remembrance, be kindly affec- 
tioned towards humanity, and yet wear a rosy, 
unclouded face.”’ 

Jefferson Davis is expected at Toronto, Canada, 
next week, where a residence is being prepared 
for him. 

General Rousseau has arrived at San Francisco 
on his way to Sitka. 

Mr. Seward has notified our consul at Toronto, 
C. E., that the President’s late amnesty procia- 
mation does not offer immunity to Dr. Blackburn, 
of yellow fever importation notoriety. 

O’Laughlin, the assassination conspirator, who 
died at the Tortugas, last Sunday, was the per- 
son set to kill Secretary Stanton, and was about 
the Secretary’s house for an hour before Mr, Lin- 
coln was shot. He was sentenced for life. He 
was a Baltimorean. 

Herechel V. Johnson of Georgia, has created 
some excitement among the dealers in cotton at 
the South, by a declaration that the gevernment 
| tax on that staple is unconstitutianal, and he will 
' soon bring a test Case in the courts. 

Gen. Mower, in Louisiana, has made several 
removals in his district of officials who 
+ the Congressional plan of reconstruction. 





Religious. 

Catharine Beecher, a Beecher who, besides be- 
ing a Beecher, has written a couk-book and some 
other things, has come out an Episcopalian. In 
an explanatory letter she charges all her brothers 
with having abandoned the old orthodox tenet of 
infant damnation, and says of H. W. B. in par- 
ticular—“‘Then our younger brother, both as min- 
ister and editor, has rejected the theory of infant 
depravity and the whole system based on it.” 

he famous New South Church case of Boston 
has been decided against the petitioners, who de- 
sired to sell the church property and divide the 
méney among them. The Supreme Court unani- 
mously decide that the ownership in a church is 
in the nature of a trust which cannot be alienated 
or abandoned. If it were otherwise, the existence 
of religious institutions would be at the mercy of 
the majority of a parish at any given time w 
for any reason they chose to exercise their power. 


Domestic. 
ROSTON AND VICINITY. 


The Boston surgeons who made a post mortem 
examination of the body of Sir Frederick Bruce, 
discovered no sufficient cause for his death. The 
brain and all the other organs were found to be in 
a state of health, and every indication of a lung 
life. Death occurred, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, from a diarrhea with which the patient had 
been afflicted for several days, also a sore throat, 
each aggravated by the fatigue of the journey 
from Narragansett Beach to Boston. 

John Leighton of West Roxbury, for making 
false income returns, has had three bills of indict- 
ment furmed against him for frauds in 1864, 1865, 
and 1866. 

A large meeting of the citizens of Dorchester 
was held Saturday evening to consider the sub- 
ject of annexing Dorchester to Boston. A unani- 
mous vote given to proceed at once to-make the 
necessary arrangements. A committee of. ten 
was appointed, of which Samuel Atherton, a 
member of the Legislature of 1567 is chairman, to 
circulate petitions, and give the required legal 
notices. 

For the week ending Wednesday evening, the 
receipt of live stock at the Brighton and Cam- 
bridge markets were 3,641 cattle, 13,285 sheep, 
3,100 hogs and 125 veals, with some six tons of 
live poultry. The prices of the better qualities of 
meat are firm, while in consequence of the laige 
supply, inferior grades are lower. 

The trial of L. M. Chase, a school teacher in 
Roxbury, fur whipping a boy pupil for throwing 
stones in the street on his way to school, resulted 
in a verdict of acquittal. 

A well-dressed man called at a police station in 
Boston, Wednesday evening, with a baby, which 
he said he had found in the street, and wanted 
to give it to the authorities. His veracity was 
doubted, and on examination and inquiry, a feed- 
ing-bottle was found in his pocket, and he admit- 
ted that he knew the child’s father. He was sus- 
pected of being the lucky parent himself, and 
locked up to await investigation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

On Saturday last, a fire broke out in the works 
of the Mount Hope Iron Company, at Somerset, 
near Fall River, and the nail mill, foundry and 
machine shop were entirely destroyed. No en- 
gines were present, and the efforts of the citizens 
to arrest the progress of the flames were ineffec- 
tual. The machinery of the works comprised 
three stationary engines, the largest being of three 
hundred horse power, besides twenty-two bollers 
and a Jarge stock of machine shop tools, &e. ‘The 
loss is estimated at about $150,000, upon which 
there is an insurance of $100,000. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


Stephen Buddington, a negro of New London, 
Conn., desired to enter the races at that place on 
Wednesday, but was not allowed to compete for 
the prizes on account of his color. It is thought 
he would have won. 

The well-dressed swindlers with showy teams, 
who cheated the Connecticut farmers by selling 
them town rights to use and sell a patent hay- 
loading machine, took the farmers’ notes payable 
to bearer in one year from date, thus asking no 
money till the machine should have time to be 
tested. Many fell into the trap. Once in posses- 
sicn of the notes the fellows sold them to third 
parties who are.uow recovering the amount in the 
courts. 





Foreign. 

Garibaldi has issued an address preparatory to 
his movement on Rome, which has been met by 
a proclamation from King Victor Emmanuel, who 
denounces the movement, and warns his subjects 
against participating therein.—The Pope has de- 
clared null and void the order of the Italian gov- 
ernment regarding the sale of church property.— 
Juarez has withdrawn his declination of the Mex- 
ican Presidency, and has consented to become a 
candidate. 

A conflict between the citizens of Limerick and 
the troops occurred on Monday, and a number of 
the former were wounded and one killed.—The 
Papal government is making preparations to re- 
sist the expected attack of Garibaldi, and is being 
aided by the Italian government, which is sending 
its troops to the Roman frontier.—Russia, it is re- 
ported, refuses a Turkish alliance, and seeks one 
with France.—Later despatches announce the ar- 
rest of Garibaldi by the [talian government, and 


| the departure of French troops for Roume.—Count 


Bismark has made a forcible speech in Parlia- 
ment, advocating the union of North and South 
Germany. ‘ 

The feeling in Florence in regard to the arrest 
of Garibaldi culminated in a riot, which was, 
however, promptly suppressed. The King of 
Italy has issued another proclamation defending 
his action in reference to the Roman question. 
The Paris official journals applaud his course, 
and new auguries of peace for Lurope are made 
therefrom. ‘The Italian government has offered 
to send Gariballi to Capiera, provided he will 
give ‘his paruie not to engage in any movement 
on Rome. 


Weekly Financial Report. 

Fripay, Sept. 27, 12 M. 
Money has 4 good steady demand, sufficient to keep up 
rates to previous quotations. The best qualities of com 
mercial paper are taken at 7 to 7} per cent., while many 
good borrowers are glad to pay 8 per cent. on four months’ 
notes. Government securities lower. 6°8 of 1881, 1103; 
5-20's, 1862, 113} ; do., 1864,-109 ; do., 1865, 109; ; do., 1865, 
new, 107) ; do., 1867, new, 107{ ; 10-40°s, 994 ; 7-30's, June, 
1963 ; do., July, 106§. he gold market holds firm. The 
opening quotation was 143}. 








"ss SBEGIAL NOTICES. 





Le MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOC’N. 
OPENING LECTURE BY 
DR. ISAAC\I. ILAYES, 
THE ARCTIC EXPLORER, 

AT BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Wednesday Evening, October 2d, 1867. 
Sussect :—THE LAND OF ICEBERGS. 

Mr. B. F. Lang, Organist. 
Doors open at 7. Concert 7}. Lecture 73. 
Tickets with reserved seats, 50 cents each. | 


For sale at the office of the Music Hall Monday morning, 
Sept. 30. Sapt. 28. 





3H LECTURES ON GEOLOGY.—Persons 
wishing to engage me to lecture on Geology, or other topics, | 
can direct t0 WILLIAM DENTON, Wellesley, Mass. 

Sept. 23. 3t* 





be MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOC’N. 
The 25th Annual Course of Lectures will commence at 
MUSIC HALL, 

Wednesday Evening. Oct. 2d. 
OPENING LECTURE BY 

ISAAC I. HAYES, 
TUE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

To be followed by 

Oct. 9—Rev. A. A. WILLETTS, (New Lecture. 
Oct. 16—Kev. ROWLAND CONNOR. 
Oct. 23—Hon. JAS. W. PATTERSON, of New Hampshire. 
Nov. 6—Rev. E. II. CHAPIN, D.D. j 


DR. 


| Nov. 13—HENRY VINCENT, Ereq., (the English Reformer.) 


Nov. 20—Hon. HORACE GREELEY. 
Nov. 27—Mr. JOHN B. GOUGH. : 
Dec. 4—Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
Dec. 11—Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, D.D. 
Mr. B. J. LANG, Organist. 
Tickets for the Course, with Keserved Seats, 32.50 each ; 
— 7 Music Hall on and — Monday, Sept. 16. 
pt. 14. t 


te ELOCUTION. — After Sept. Ist Miss 
DREW will receive additional pupils in Reading and Vocal 
Culture. Instruction given to private pupils, classes and 
schools. 
Stamméring can be permanently cured. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe; 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 7 Court 
Kev. EB. E. Hate. 


Cc. W. Stack Be 
a na * |Oflce hears from 2 to 5 P.M. 





‘Reom st 38 Winter street. 
Aug. 31. 


tg PROF. BOCHER’S FRENCH CLASS. 
ES will be resumed on SATURDAY, October 6th, end his 
READINGS. Evening Course, October 3th, Noon Course, 





place ( treet), . 
. Circulars also at De Vries’, 1S Treason 
St& 026 Sept. 21. 





— SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKUises 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the eure of 
diseases of the Stomacn and Unmanr Orcas, Ragvmarisy, 
GexrraLDesurer, Dropstss, Canontc Gonoxannga and Cc- 
taNsovs Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly inceimadle. It mever fails 


to effect a cure. oge dollar per bettie. sale b 
} , and by JOHN A. SGhinow, 


apothecariee 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 
Aug. 3. om 





ee 


Rw OLD BAY STATE LECTURES.— 
Lecture in this Course will be delivered in MU- 
ALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, Oct. 3d, at 7) 


JOHN B. GOUGH, ES@. 
prepzred no new lecture for this season, 
for any town or city. and will by special request give his 
greatest and most interesting oration, entitled ELOQUENCE 
AND ORATOKS. Evening tickets for this lecture, 50 cents. 
Course tickets, $1.50. For sale at Nichols & Noyes’, 117 


Washington street. 
Mr. Gough will be followed on successive Thursday eve- 
mings by 
BISHOP SIMPSON, WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
SENATOR YATES, Dr. CHAPIN, 
GEO. VANDENHUOFF, Dr. HOLLAND, 
ANNA DICKINSON, Miss ROUK WOOD, 
Rev. Mz. WILLETS, * J. ¥. MANNING. 
Concert on the Great Organ each evening, at 7 o'clock, 
by T. P. Brpgr, Eeq. 2t Sept. 21. 





t@"PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURES 
AT MUSIC HALL. 


The Tenth Series of these favorite and popular Lectures 
will commence on TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. lst, with a 
Lecture by 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The course will be continued by the following distinguish- 
ed speakers :— 
Oct. 8—THEODORE TILTON. 
Oct. 15—MOSES COIT TYLER, 
(Subject, ‘John Bright.”) 
Oct. 22—WILLIAM LLOYD GAKKISON. 
Oct. 29—CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Nov. 5—ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Nov. 12—CHARLES SUMNER. 
Nov. 19—Rzv iat te JOHNSON, 
(Subject, by req 
Nov. 26—JOUN M. LANGSTON. 
Dec, 3—Rev. JACOB M. MANNING. 
Dec. 10—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Dec. 17—JAMES E. MUKDOCH, 
(Miscellaneous Readings.) 

Each lecture to be preceded by a Concert on the ‘Great 
Organ.” Organist, Howarp M. Dow. 

Course Tickets, admitting the bearer and lady, #3 00; ad- 
mitti-g one person, $2.00. For sale at Oliver Ditson & 
Co.’s, 277 Washington street, and John C. Haynes & Co.'s, 
83 Court street. ° 

Checks for Reserved Seats, at $100 each, for sale only at 
Ditson & Co’s. 8t Sept. 14. 





tw SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
— AT THE— 
MUSIC HALL, 


by the mnst distinguished exponents of SPIRITUALISM in 
America. In addition, the GREAT ORGAN will be played 
ong-haif hour preceding each lecture by the celebrated Or- 
gauist, W. EuGeng Tuayer, whose services have been se- 
cured for the season. 


OPENING LECTURE, OCT. 6, 1867, 
By Judge J. W. EDMONDS, of New York. 
Oct. 13, 20 and 2;—THOS. GALES FORSTER, of Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
Norv. 3 and 10—Mrs. AUGUSTA A. CURRIER, of Massachu- 
setts. 
Nov. 1J—WM. LLOYD GARRISON, of Massachusette. 
Nov. 24—Mrs. NELLIE J. T. BRIGHAM, of Massachusetts. 
Dec. 1—Prof. WM DENTON,<f Mazsachusetts. 
Dec. 8 and 15—Mre. EMMA F.JAY BULLENE, of New York. 
Dec, — —Dr. R. T. HALLOCK, of New York. 
Jan. 12—To be announced. 
Jan. 19—Prof. 8. B. BRITTAN, of New York. 
Jan. 26—Dr. F. L. F. WILLIS, of New Ycrk. 
Feb. 2, 9, 15 and 23—ALCINDA WILHELM, M.D., of Phil- 


adelphia. 

March 2—J. M. PFEBLES, of Michigan. 
March 9—ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, of New Jersey. 
March 16—8. J. FINNEY, of Troy, N.Y. 
March 23, 80, April 6, 18, 20 and 27—To be announced. 

The above vacancies will be filled by the best talent possi- 
ble to secure. Season tickets for the above course, compris- 
ing twenty-eight lectures, through the fall, winter and 
sp: ing months, #4. The sale of tickets will commence on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4th, at the Banner of Light office, No. 
158 Washington street (up stairs), Room No. 3; and H. B. 
Fuller's (sucecssor to Walker, Fuller & Co., Booksellers), 
No. 245 Washington street: at Bela Marsh's 14 Bromfield 
street. Tickets should be securedearly. Services commence 
at 2) o'clock. 

ty All letters concerning the management of these 
meetings should be directed to LYSANDER 8. RICULARDS, 
67 Purchase street, Boston. &t Sept. 7. 





2G" DOMES OF THE YO-SEMITE.— 
BY A. BIERSTADT 
On Exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETrT’S;, 


2:4 Washington St., Boston. 


Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents 
Aug. 3. tf 


BAL LL? § 


@eerTioMAS 
MARBLE STATUE 


<< Ol ae 
EDWIN FORREST 
si Baas 
CORIOLANUS, 
On Exhibition at the Gallery of 
A.A. CHILDS & CO., 
Aug. 31. 127 Tremont Street. tf 


_— eereaeemiee ' enon 

















ve CLOCK’S HAIR RE- 
STORER will positively restore grey hair to it« original col- 
or, either black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures 
all humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disease ; itisclhan; does not 
gum the hair; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by all apothe- 
caries. F. B. CLOCK, Cugmist anp APOTHECARY, 
PROPRIETOR, 
Apr. 20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city. 11 inst., by Rev. Geo. I. Hepworth, Col. 
John M. Maynard of Lowell to Miss Abbie J. Taylor of 
ston. 
ee inst., Mr. William E, Wilson to Miss Mary E. Brad- 

ury. 

1jth inst., by Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden, Mr. Joseph E. Merrill 
to Miss Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Caleb 8. Marshall, Faq. 
ith inst., by Kev. J. M. Manning, Mr. William P. Hill 
to Miss Sarah A. Preble. 
16th inst., by Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. Edward F. Wilder to 
Miss R. Jeannie Gaffield. 
24th inst., by Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Mr. Henry L. Albee 
to Miss Ellem M. Perkins. 
24th inst . by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Nichols of Saco, Me., Lieut. Francis Lowell Ifills, U. 8. 
Army, to Elizabeth Keit., eldest daughter of Dr. George H. 
Nichols of Boston. 
In Chelsea. 17th inst., by Rey. B. H. Davis of Medford, 
aasisted by Kev. C. H. Leonard of Chelsea, Mr. Benjamin 
Li. Davis, Jr., of Medford to Miss Inez M. Kibby of Chelsea. 
In Malden, 24d inst., by Rev. J. F. Powers, Mr. Frederic 
P. Wallis of Jamaica Plain to Miss Hanpah ©. Hill of M. 
In Charlestown, 24th inst., at St. John’s Church, by Rev. 
Pr. Thomas K. Lambert, Mr. Charles E. Kettell to Miss P. 
Augusta B. Stickley. 
In Belmont, 24th inst., by Rev. Charles C. Salter of Ar- 
lingto:', Henry L. Morse of Boston te Mary B., daughter 
of William F. Homer. 

In Winchester, 24th inet., by Rev. R. T. Robinson, Ed- 
ward A. Kingsiey to Mary L., daughter of George Cooke 
Eeq., of W. 














DEATHS. 








In this city, 24th inst., of apopiexy, Joshua Brewster, 61 
yis. 2 mos. 

In this city, 20th inst., William H. Cunningham, Esq., 
a graduate of Hervard University of the c lass of 1853, 35. 
In Roxbury. 20th inst., by drowning, Willie Ll., only son 
of William ©. Collar, Esq., 4 yrs. 

In North Chelsea, 19th inst., John F. Fenno, 46 yrs. 

In West Medford. 19 inst., Samuel L. Thaxter, 61. 

In Palmer, 24th inst., David Bryant, of Boston, 6. 

In Beaufort. 8. C., 1léth inst., John D. Tucker, of the 
firm of Bennett & Co., formerly of this eity. 

In Beaufort, S. C., 13 inst., E. Gerry Dudley, Esq., for- 
merly of Boston. 

In Coloravo City, C. T., 9th inst., of typhoid fever. Henry 
N. Hooper, Jr., son of Hlenry N. and Laura K. Ilooper, 
15 mos. 

July 9. off the coast of South America, Carrie M., wife of 
J. F. Robinson, and daughter of Asa Messer, Eeq., of Bos- 
ton, 22 yrs. 8 mes. 





GEORGE W. WARE & CO., 
12 Cornhill 








25 Washington street. 
THE 
CELEBRATED 
HOLMES’ 
PATENT 


Reclining Chair. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
MIRRORS, 


—AND— 


_ DRAPERIES. 


.CANVASSERS WANTED! 
A good, wide-awake CANVASSER in Bosrow axp vicrsrrr 

for a weekly religious paper. Address “LIBERAL.” at this 

office. 2b Sept. 28. 











uest, “Theodore Parker.””) q 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 


IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 


Pablished by L. PRANG & CO.. Besten. 
Sold in all picture stores. Send for catalogue. 
Sept. 28. tJanl 








RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. ‘Deserves our 
hearty recommendation.""— N. ¥. Musical Review. “Unex- 
ceptionable in taste and style.”—Dwight’s Journal. 
quite endorse Mr. Dwight’s opinion.”"— N. Y. Musical World. 
‘*A school that will do excellent service.”’"— Deutsche Mustk- 
ae ae ee book for the pi- 
ano.” — 2 ing tim. ‘Will supersede every other 
of the kind.”— Worcester Spy. “An improvement on all 
other piano books.”’— Journal. *-Possesses merit 
not claimed by other works.”—Cereland Herald. 
moa sense, plain talk and brevity.”’"— Boston Journal. “Pre- 
sents many new and important ideas.""— N.Y. Tablet. ‘‘No 
piano beok compagsable in value to it.—” New Corenant. 

No long, dry jessens nor wearisome exercires, but epright- 
ly studies throughout. and charming melodies fer practice 

desired. ’ 





“Com- 


atevery step. It is all that can be $3.75. 
Sent post-paid. 
saya DITSON & CO., Pusuisaers, 
t 


Sept. 23. 


277 Washington street 


GOOD NEWS 
FoR THE PEOPLE! 


BREADSTUFFS EASIER! 








HOW IT WAS DONE! 


Much complaint has been made the last few months or 
the high prices demanded for flour, meats, and other arti- 
cles of food. 

Many have found it very hard to live comfortably be- 
cause they could not afford to pay such prices as were de- 
man ‘ed for the means of living. 

Many who deplored this state of things anxiously asked, 
“What shall be did?” 

Some of the more sensible of these, especially the gentle- 
med, decided, most wiscly, to order their ’ 





NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 

Its Effects are 
Magical. 

T¢ is an UNPAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 


lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 


No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 


to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 


eral nervous de. angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 


It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 


degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
aLwars be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT ExI- 


NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 


fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 
Ove package......... $1.00. ....... Postage 6 cents. 
Ks | Re meee he, 
Twelve packages..... 9.00. . ae 


Tt is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 


medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


‘Sole Proprietors, 


120 Tremont Street, Béston, Mass. 
Aug. 3. tf 





CLOTHING 


where they could purchase 
At the Most Reasonable Prices, 


THUS SAVING ENOUGH 


in their cost to make up the exceas, over a just charge, 
made by the dealers for breadstuffs. ‘ 

In looking about the city to find a house where they 
could get the beet styles and bargnins in the purchase of 
on or Ready Made Clothing, they fortunately called 
att 


Fashionable Clothing House 
—or— 


L. D. BOISE & CO., 


154 Washington St., 154 
where they save so much money by trading and are suited 
£0 well that they are no more troubled about th: high pri- 
ces of living. 
“A hiut to the wise is sufficient.” 
Sept. 28. 2t 


AUTUMN, 1867. 


New Goods, 
Desirable Goods, 
Elegant Goods, 
—AT THE — 


OLD CARPET STAND, 


LEARNED & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover St., 78 and 80 Unien St. 
Private Residences, 

Public Buildinss, 

Hotels, Offices, 
Steamships, 

FURNISHED WITH 

Carpetings, 
Oll Cle@ths, 


Mattings and 
Window Shades 


— AT THE— 


LOWEST PRICES. 





Parties about Fitting are invited to Call, by 


LEARNED & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, 78 and 80 Unien Streets, 
BOSTON. 4t 


‘ 
MAGEE STOVES, 

RANGES AND FURNACES. 

Magee Parlor Steves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 
Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
solid in this market. ‘Ten thousand of these Stoves have 
been sold within four years. 
agee Raages, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 
Magee Furnaces, Brick and Pertable. 
No kurnace ever sold in New England has given such 
general satisfaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public bui.dings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Kvery Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & 8UV Blackstone Street. 
Sept. 28. 3m 




















JEWELRY. 
NEW 
JET JEWELRY. 
Fern Leat 


Brooches and Ear-Rings. 
JUST RECEIVED BY 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


162 Washington St., Boston. 
Sept. 28. lt 


CITY AND COUNTY 


BONDS. 


$100,000 St. Louis 6’s, Municipal. 
$50,000 St. Lonis County 7's. 
$100,000 Chicago 7°s, Municipal. 
$50,000 Cook County 7°s. 








FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


Se 





A. STETSON & CO., 
GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Ss. 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


of every de-cription. OrNaMeNTAL Bronzes, Lamp Suapss 
in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 
In our Wareroom may be found the largest as-ortment of 


GAS FIXTURES in New Engiand, which we offer at fair 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 


Goods carefully packed for sipping to any part of the 


country. 





No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
July 13. 3u 





¥ FOR 


MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


CITY LIQUOR AGENCIES. 


JOHN GILBERT, Jr., & CO., 
[JOHN C. GILBERT,]) 
No, 2 Tremont row, and 28 West street, 
GEORGE P. CLAPP, 
No. 3 Cambridge street. 
LEVI REED, 
No. 22 Custom House street. 
At East Boston. 
GEORGE H. PLUMMER, 
No. 1 Maverick square. 
At South Boston. 
GEORGE BAXTER, Jr., 
No. 171 Broadway. 
Only authorized places in Boston for the lawful sale at re- 


tail of PuRE Wings AND Liquors, all of which are thorough- 
ly analyzed and proved by their purity to be adapted to the 
purposes for which the law — their sale. 


“STAR” AND “CROWN” 
PIANOS 


TRIUMPHANT! 


{Me PHAILS| 








A.M. MPHAIL & CO, 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington st., Boston. 
Sept. 14. tf 








BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN’T SECURITIES, 


Sept.14. No. 13 Congress Street. 4t 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
1867. 
tj 
AN ADMITTED FACT. 
It is admitted by all that ELIAS TIOWE, Jr., President 
of Te Hewe Machine Ce., was awarded a GOLD 
MEDAB§ at the Exposition. 

Alsoy it is admitted, that the Grond Cross of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred upon ELIAS IIOWE, Jz., by the 
Emperor Napoleon. These were the HIGHEST HONORS ever 
awarded to a Sewing Machine Manufacturer. 


THE ONLY QUESTION IS, 
For what did ELIAS HOWE, Jr., receive these honors? He 


ST. LOUIS 


— AND — 


UNION PACIFIC 


4 
BONDS. ° 


$100,000 St. Louis 6’s, Water. 
$100,000 Union Pacific Railroad 6's. 


Principal and interest on the above payable in American 


Gold in New York. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOV'T SECURITIES, 
Sept.14. Nee 13 Congress Street. at 





entered the Exposition as a MANUFACTURER of Sewing Ma- 
chives, not as ‘* Inventor.” 

He did not apply for or receive his Gold Medal as ‘‘In- 
ventor.”’ 

The awarp speaks of Mz. HOWE as *‘ Promoter” and 
‘‘wancracturER” of Sewing Machines. 

Mr. HOWE (who is sur posed to know) says the Gotp Mep- 
AL was awarded to him /or his Sewing Machines exhibited 


AND FOR NOTHING ELSE. 

Now im all fairness we ask, Whose Sewing Machines took 
the FIRST PRIZE at the Exposition’ 

Let COMMON SENSE ANSWER, and we are content. 

The following, from the Imperial Commission, accompan- 
jed the award of the 


GOLD MEDAL. 


“‘Codperators, Elias Howe, Jr., Promoter apd Advancer of 
the Bewing Machine.” 


“Elias Howe, Jr., Manufacturer of Sewing Machines. Ex- 
hibitor.” 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Genera. N. E. AGEsrs ron rus Hows Scwina Macarsss, 
59 Bremf@eld Street, Boston. 








Aug. 31. tf 


NEW GOODS! 


Marble Clocks, 


Bronze Statucettes, 
Bronze Vases, 


OPERA, FIELD AND MAGNIFYING 


GLASSES, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


Plated Ware 
—AaED— 


Silwer Ware, 


JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE 








—— 


BOYS’ CLOTHING! _ 
CHOICE 


FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHING, 


— FOR— 


BOYS AND YOUTH, 


Bay, cae 


43 and 45 Summer Street, 


Two Doors Below Hovcy’s. 


GEORGE W. CARNES. 


Sept. 21. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for a 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


arge orsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table to 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts. Aug. 3. 


a ees ee 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
_AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


80,000 COPIES SOLD 
OF “THE JUBILATE.” 


The Best Book for Choirs. 
The Best Book for Schools. 
The Best Book for Societies. 
The Boat Book for Conventions. 
The Best Book for Practice. 
The Best Book for Social Singing. 
The Best Book for *amilies. 
The Best Book for all Singers. 
Suited to all denominations, all occasions, all capacities, 
In its = gy oy te Exercises, 
In its Glees, Part-Songs, &c., 
In its Anthems and Sentences, 
In its Chants and Selections, 
In its variety of Hymn Tunes. 
Price $1.38. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Punttstrers, 
Sept. 14. 8 277 Washivgton street. 





J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 
Lecking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 80 LAGRANGE ST., near TREMUNT 8T., 


BOSTON. 
GF" Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m 


BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 


Mar. 23. 


SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


The Steck, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manutacturerse ot Furniterre,. 
July 6. tf 








GENTLEMEN'S 


DRESS SILK HATS, 


FALL STYLES, 


SJACKSON’S, 
101 Court and 59 Tremont Si. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, of American 
and foreign manufacture. The Bancreft, Martell, 
Soft, Silk and Cloth Hats, the very latest styles 
for young gents. 

A large assortment of Fime Scetch Caps. Also, 
Fine Sitk, Alpaccas and Scotch Gingham UM- 
BRELLAS. 


’ BOYS’ HATS, 
of all the leading styles, in great variety, at 


JACKSON’S, 


59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 
Sept. 14. 4t 


te BANKRUPTCY — District or Massa- 

CHUSETTS, at Boston, August 31, A.D., 1867.—The un- 
dersigned hereby gives notice of hix appointment as assignee 
of the estate of THOMAS W. CHADBUURNE, of Melrose, 
within said district, who has been adjudged a bankrupt, on 
his own petition, by the District Court of said district. . 
Sept. 14. Bt ALONZO V. LYNDE, Assignee. 


| BANKRUPTCY.—District or . Massa- 
. CHUSETT, 83 , at Boston, the 10th day of September, 1867. 
Notice is hereby given that the undersigned has been ap- 
pointed assignee of the estate of CHARLES KB. GILMAN, of 
Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, in said district, who 
has been adjudged a bankrupt, on his own petition, by the 
District Court of said district. 

Sept. 14. ae CHARLES 8. LINCOLN, Assignee. 


N BANKRUPTCY.—Distreict or Massa- 

CHUSRERTS, 88., at Boston, the 3ist day of August, A D., 
1567.—The undersigned hereby gives notice of hs appoint- 
ment as assignee of the estate of WILLIAM PRATT, of Win- 
chester, in the County of Middlesex, and State of M sssachu- 
setts, within said district, who has been adjudged a bank- 
rupt upon his own petition, by the District Court of said 
district. JONN F. COLBY, Assignee. 
Sept. 14. 3t 








CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Ge W808’ REGULAR LINE FOE 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ga From Long Wharf. 249 


The New, Magnificent Al Clipper 
NORTH STAR, 
CAPT. CROWBLL. ...........0605--- Comma worn. 


ae ind Asap —— Donald McKay, is now.in 
rth receiving her cargo, being of only 300 tons capacit 
wil! be loaded in a few days. . vit 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 


Sept. 23. 327 Btate &t., corner of Broad. 


&% GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE GOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, _ 
YROM LEWIS WHARF, 





The celebrated extreme clipper ship 
WINGED ARROW, 
CHASB.......+.-+++000 Geedccevooess Oommannrn, 


This ship, so well and favorably knewn to our shippers 
is now in berth and receiving camgo. Picase send forward 





~~ 


es 


i your engagements romney, 
; For freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 
PALMER & BAGHELDERS, wots ot foun Redtaien, elies wutiaiieinisint 
Sept.21. 162 Washiagten Street. It Ico. , ”” Sept. 23. 
PA A TI SGM: Te BSS AS BNE RC ACA ea ses ee — 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1867. 














MISCELLAN Y. 


Tue Mopern Newsraren.—The only institu- 
tion in a blic which verges upon the mon- 
archical is that of the editor, If there were buta 
single newspaper, this would become a tyranny, 
and society would be at the mercy of one man, 
clothed with an impalpable, irresponsible, impe- 
rious power, which came with every day of life, 
assuming to tear down and build up, to honor or 
dishonor, to reward and punish. The multipli- 
cation of newspapers avoids this. If one editor 
coremits a wrong, there are twenty who will see 
that justice is done.— 7 ribune. 


West Loxpor.— 
Crouched on the pavement close,by Belgrave 
square, 
A tramp leew, iy moody and tongue-tied ; 
A babe was fh her arme, and.as hee side 
A <a clothes were rags, their feet were 


Some laboring men, whose work lay somewhere 
there, 

Passed opposite; she touched her girl, who hied 

Across, and begged, and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 

Thought I: Above her state this spirit towers; 

She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 

Of sharers in a common human fate. 

She turns from that cold succor, which attends 

The unknown little from the unknowing great, 

And points us to a better time than ours. 


— Matthew Arnold. 


Oxp-Time ‘Humor.—Everybody who remem- 
bers Boston thirty years ago, will recollect the 


hat-store of Col. Messinger, (father of the present . 


alderman George W. Messinger,) on Washington 
street. It is related that two of his apprentices, 
Sol and Ben, one summer, coveted the fruit of 
Colonel Roulstone’s beautiful pear-trees, in the 
next inclosure, which was surrounded by a very 
high fence. Ben says to Sol, ‘‘I should like a few 
ot those nice pears; how can we get them?’ 
“Easy enough,’’ says Sol; “fetch me your fishing- 

.’ The pole was brought, and after attaching 
one of the knives used wd oattiog He co 
beaver-skins, together with a sm to drop 
the fruit ia, the robbery was completed. Colonel 
Roulstone saw the whole transaction, but the boys 
were not aware of it. The next day the Colonel’s 
little girl called on Ben, and asked him to lend 
her papa the pole fhait he had used to steal his 
pears with. Ben, of course, appealed to Sol, who 
answers, ‘I think we had better let him have it.’’ 
When the new machine was returned it gave so 
much satisfaction that the little girl says, “Pa 
sends his compliments, and wants to know if you 
will please to lend him your pole next year after 
you have done stealing his pears?" 


Iy a Quarry.—(By Hiram Rich. )— 

Beat, beat, beat, 

I toil in a quarry alone, 
Till the day goes under the sea; 

I hammer and rift the stone. 
Beat, beat, beat, 

Will never the truth be known? 
With every blow my life 

Goes into the stolid stone. 


Beat, beat, beat, 
Tomorrow the visitors come; 
Whatever may happen, my blocks, 
To them be never so dumb! 


Beat, beat, beat, 
You have gathered about my knee, 
When the dear, indifferent night 
Held nothing so sweet for me. 


Beat, beat, beat, 
O hearts that have hope with you there! 
By the altar my hand hath hewn, 
In the rapture and pause of prayer. 
(Beat, beat, beat,) 
In the lull of the hymn, ye hear 
As it were an imprisoned heart, 
O’erlaboring somewhere near. 


Beat, beat, beat, 

Ye may build whatever ye will, 
But mark it, a ruin will cree 

O’er column and cope and sill. 


—Round Table. 


A Western Romance.—Enoch Arden Eclipsed. 
The Courier, published at Muscatine, Iowa, re- 
lates a story of one John Hughes, who resided at 
Aledo, in that neighborhood, at the commence- 
ment of the late war, and who entered the army 
after being only a week married to a young lady 
to whom he had been long attached. He tell into 
the hands of the enemy during the Red River ex 
pedition, and was sent to Tyler, Texas, where, in 
consequence of hard treatment, he became insane. 
Meantime news went home that he had been 
killed, and his régimental muster-roll bore out the 
rumor. His young bride mourned for him nearly 
two years, when, on the advice of her parents and 
friends, she accepted the hand of another, and 
married him last December. Her first husband 
was discharged from the asylum restored again to 
his reason, and sc soon as he could aecumulate 
the necessary means he started for home. Arriv- 
ing at the nearest river town to Aledo, he fell in 
wjth a man from that place, and without making 

mself known soon the condition of af- 
fairs at home. Grieved beyond expression, he 
thought over the situation, and finally determined, 
like Enoch Arden, to leave his whilom wife and 
her new-found love to themselves. Following out 
the resolve, he went up into Tama County, where 
he had distant relatives living. The desire to 
hear from his old home became at last so absorbing 
that, under an assumed name, he subscribed to 
the village paper. Last month he saw an an- 
nouncement of the death of his wife’s second hus- 
band, together with a paragraph sympathizing 
with the bereaved widow, and giving an account 
oi his own melancholy death as illustrative of the 
hardness of her lot. Knowing that his wife was 
again free, he forgot whatever resentment he 
might heve felt over her second marriage, and 
put in his appearance im person. The meeting 
was undoubtedly a happy one, as a few days after- 
ward the couple were seen on the way to Talma, 
— as loving as bride and bridegroom could 


Tas Two Armiss.—(By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. )— 
As Life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshall’d hosts are seen,— 
Two armies on the trampled sheres 
That Death flows black between. 


One marches to the drum-beat roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion’s bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll 
‘Our glory is to slay.”’ 

ne moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful 

Calm as the planet’s gleam 

That walks the clouded skies. 


Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave; 
Its banner bears the single line, 

‘Our duty is to save.” 


For those no death-bed’s lingering shade; 
At honor’s trumpet-ball, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade 
In glory’s arms they fall. 


For these no clashing falchions bright, 
No stirring battle-cry; * 

The bloodless stabber calls by night,— 
Each answers, ‘‘Here am I!” 

For those the sculptor’s laurell’d bust, 
The builder’s marbie piles, 

The anthems pealing o'er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 

For these the blossom-sprinkled turf, 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 

Two paths lead apward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s flow, 
Each falling tear of Love. 

Though ftom the Hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew,— 

While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne. 


Wurrttrer.—As a lyrist, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier has devoted thirty years of his life to express- 
ing, in words of infectious fire, the hopes, fears, 
loves, loathings, aspirations and triumphs of a 
constantly-growing section of the American peo- 
ple. Beginning as the poet of a few despised ab- 
olitioniste, he has lived to find himself a great or- 
gan of public opinion. At this moment he is 
probably the most popular poet of the country, 
though the abjuration of popularity is the key- 
note of his song. Events to which his genius 
and sense of justice have contributed, have made 
the ideas and feelings of an individual the domi- 
nant ideas and feelings of the nation. In Km- 
erson’s works, “‘he builtied better than he knew.”’ 
When Le began, be must have felt that his defi- 
ant and denouncing lyrics would be li to be 
rewarded with a garment of tar and feathers; in 
his honored age he finds, somewhat to his own 
astonishment, that they are generally considered 
to entide him to the laurel crown. The love, 

gratitude of a people, 


of the abolitionists. Modest, reserved, almost 
hidden para n 5 ee Goes , te age 
vent : 4 
the most celebrated of the “homes of the - 
But, in addition to his claims as the great tyr- 
ist of a triumphant cause, Whittier has lod 
himeelf in the popular-heart by the purity, sweet- 
ness, thonghtfainess and visionary charm of the 
numerous poems in which he has appealed to the 
damestic sentiments and affections and religious 
instincts. of the peeple.. He had also gives an 
ideal beauty to New England traditions, while he 
has embodied im the jest and most graceful 
verse its most adv and ag yet unrealized 
ideas. ‘The perfection of his descriptions of New 
England country life and scenery is universally 
ized; and it is as gene felt that under’ 
his softening touch the bare, k facts loose 
whatever of haggardness they may have to the 
unsympathetic eye,—that to the clearest repre- 
sentation of the reality, he instictively 
“Adds the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
There is not a word, from the first page to the 
last, which can suggest anything base; there is 
hardly a line which can fail to stimulate the no- 
blest sentiments of the heart and the best thoughts 
of the mind. Criticism may pick out faults here 
and there; here the poet may sin against taste, 
there he may sin against moderation; but criti- 
cism at the same time recognizes him as one of 
the noblest and most inspiring of American sing- 
ers and forces—a man whose nature lends to his 
genius such a moral charm that the diffusion of 
his works tends to serve the cause of essential 
taste and beauty no less than the cause of truth 
and righteousness.— Transcript. 


For Hovsexerrers.—Neat’s Foot Oil.—This 
is the very best preparation for softening and pre- 
serving leather. A supply should be on hand in 
every house for use on harness, carriage tops, 
boots, shoes, etc., and applied often enough to 
keep them soft and pliable. To prepare it, break 
and cut into small pieces the ghin bones and 
hoofs of an ox or cow, and put them into a kettle. 
Keep them covered with water, and boil until the 
oil is extracted and rises to the surface. While 
boiling, water enough should be added from time 
to time to supply that lost by evaporation, so 
that the oil shall not come in contact with the 
bones and be again absorbed. The ss will 
be hastened by keeping the kettle closely covered 
to contain the heat. When cold the oil may be 
dipped off and kept in jars or bottles, tightly 
corked. 

How to Prevent Wet Feet.—A writer in the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, who says he has had three pairs 
of boots last him six years, and thinks he will not 
require any more for six years to come, tells how 
he treats them: “I put a pound each of tallow 
and resin in a pot on the fire; when melted and 
mixed apply it hot to the boot with a painter’s 
brush until neither the sole nor upper will soak 
any more. If it is desirous that the boots should 
immediately take a polish, dissolve an ounce of 
wax ina teaspoonful of turpentine and lampblack. 
A day or two after the boots have been treated 
with the resin and tallow, rub over them this wax 
and turpentine, but not before the fire. Thus the 
exterior will have a coat of wax alone, and shine 
like a mirror. Tallow and grease become rancid 
and rot the stitching or leather; but the resin 
gives it an antiseptic quality that preserves the 
whole.” 

Baked Hams.—Most persons boil hams. It is 
much better baked, if baked right. Soak it for 
an hour in clean water and wipe it dry; next 
spread it all over with thin batter, and then put it 
into a deep dish with sticks under it, to keep it 
out of the gravy. When it is fully done take off 
tha skin and batter crusted upon the flesh side 
and set it away to cool. You will find it very 
Jelicicus, but too rich for dyspeptics. 

Baked Apple-Dumplings.—Take a pint of stewed 
apples sifted—those that are a little tart are 
best—two cups of sugar, eight eggs, half a cup 
of butter, one quart of milk, and rose water, lem- 
on, nutmeg or cinnamon, to your taste. Bake 
one hour. \ 

Plain Puddings —A good batter of wheaten 
flour, with or without fruit mixed in it, boiled, is 
very good. The pudding-bag should be always 
loose, also wet, and the inside floured to prevent 
water getting to the batter. 

To Remove Grease from Silk.—Take a lump of 
magnesia and rub it wet over the spot. Let it 
dry, then brush the powder off and the spot will 
disappear. 

L’op-Overs.—T wo eggs, one pint of sweet milk, 
a little salt, and a pintand a half of flour; bake 
three-quarters of an hour in cups, in a hot oven. 

Railroad Cake.—Two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
half a cup of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two 
of cream of tartar, and one cup of flour; beat it 
well, and bake slowly. 

Wheat or Corn Hominy—Boiled very soft and 
mixed as rice, makes an acceptable dessert for 

your children. 











Disnonesty iN Trape.—A man brings a 
pearl into your shop, and, holding it up says: 
“I was fishing down on the bank, and I found 
this thing. I don’t know whether it is worth 
anything or not, but they told me I could get a 
dollar for it.’ It is worth five hundred dollars! 
“Oh yes,” you say, “I guese it is worth that. I 
will give you a dollar for it.’”, And you take the 
pearl and give him the dollar; and you chuckle | 
jover it, and boast of it. You not only do not 
think that you have done that which is dishon- 
est, but you go to your partner, amd hold up the 
pearl, and exultingly say ‘‘I bought it for a dol- 
lar.” And when you go home at night you rub 
our hands, and say, ‘My dear, I had a rare | 
stroke of luck to-day.” ‘What was it?” asks | 
the wife. “Why, an ignorant fisherman came | 
into the shop with a magnificent pearl, and 1! 
gave him a dollar for it; and he went away as 
tickled as any man could be—and I guess I was 
another man that was quite as happy as he was!” | 
Oh, that the woman could use a woman’s office! | 


| 


Oh, that she could give expression to her moral | 
judgment! Oh, that she could flush and say, | 
“Tam ashamed of you!” Oh, that there could | 
be in every household a faithful companion to re- 
buke these tendencies to cheating! For I call it | 
nothing less than cheating. 
I suppose this is that which we feel when we 
hunt out old picture stores and grope round for 
ancient and blackened canvasses, hoping that | 
that which we buy for a mere song, on being 
washed and rubbed and restored, will prove to be 
a Raphael, a Titian, or something of that kind. 
A hereditary property, after being handed down 
from generation to generation, at last comes into 
the hands of some poor, uneducated woman; and 
with other things that she does not understand 
the value of, there ia an old back-faced picture. 
A man goes and looks at it, and says to himself, 
“Tshould nct be surprised if that was a magnifi- 
rillo.” He sees that the woman is un- 
takes care not to 
fuspects it to be val- 
er he can get a chance with. 
out being observed, he goes to it, and begins to 
work at one corner of it, rubbing and scraping it. 
He steals in at ditferent times and continues the 
rubbing and scraping, using various turpentines 
and varnishes. 
And by-and-bye he begins to see the end of a fig- 
ure—a foot, and he says, ‘‘Nobody painted that foot | 
that was rot a master-painter.’’ But he affects | 
ignorance, and takes the woman at an advantage, | 
and buys it. And he is anxious to get it home as, 
quickly as possible. He takes it, and fairly runs 
down the street for fear the woman may call him | 
back. He succeeds in getting it away without | 
awakening any suspicion, and is delighted. He 
at once puts it into the hands of a restorer, and it | 
turns out to be a picture worth fifteen hundred 
dollars. And all his life he boasts of how he got | 
it, and in relating the circumstance says: “It | 
cost me a ridiculous sum; I paid next to nothing | 
for it.” Itis among the greatest events of his | 
history. He is so unconscious of the simple Jaw | 
of honor and right that as long as he lives he sits | 
on this fault and crows his own shame!—H. W’. 
Beecher. 


“PETROLEUM V. Nasbr.’’~—The bibulous New 

Jersey preacher, and subsequent model postmast- | 
er of Kentucky, who calls himself “Nasby,” is | 
the creation of David S. Locke. Mr. Locke is a! 





; native of New York State. He now resides at | 


Toleds, Ohio, where he has considerable proper- | 
ty—including a wife and two children. His ca- | 
reer has not been all a flowery one, as will be at. 
once inferred from the fact that-he has been edit- 
or and publisher of several country newspapers 
in his time. He was bred at the “case,” and isa 
SS printer. Before the war Nasby 
was a nocrat, and he has always been deep in| 
political affairs. He is now chief editor and part 
proprieter of the Toledo Blade, Successful and 
profitable journal now, though it was decidedly 
“shaky” when he first became attached to it. 
Though known to the general public only by his 
Nasby letters, he is far trom being ‘‘merely that 
and nothing more,’’ as is the case with humorists 
of that sort generally—Artemus Ward and Josh 
Billings, for example. Troth to say, close and 
discriminating criticism would not place Nasby in 
the same class with the last-named writers. Mr. 
Locke, however, is a clear and forcible writer on 
political topics, and assuch has done good service 
to his party. He is in ‘‘close communion” with 
all the prominent politicians of the West, and | 
wields a powerful influence. 

The Nasby letters were at first put in type by 
Mr. Locke’s own hands, without the preliminary 
labor of putting them on paper. Of late they 
have been dashed off very rapidly with. the pen, 
{ 








| caretaking. 





and have appeared first in the columns of the 
Blade, one each werk. 
i asby made a trip to Washington 
is life. We mean, of course, 
in Nasby’s life—not in Locke’s life, for Locke may 
have been to Washington often before Nasby 
came into existence. As Locke, he would have 
been one of the million merely; as Nasby, he was 
a lion, pur sang. Gen. Banks invited bim to the 
floor of the Hous, and the members left their 
seats on all hands to pay their respects to the hu- 
morist. He gave his autograph to hundreds who 
solicited it then and there. Business was so se- 
riously interrupted that Speaker Colfax had to 
call the House to order. Subsequently, Colfax 
stated that it was the greatest ovation that had 
been paid to any man by that body since Gen. 
Grant a the floor, some time previous. 
‘*You have done more for the cause than any 
other writer living,’’ said one member, and the 
expression was immediately echoed by scores. 
Among those whom Nasby called on at the vis- 
it in question were Grant, McCulloch, and Chase. 
With Chief-Justice Chase and family he spent the 
evenings in social chat. Secretary McCulloch 


Gen. Grant was about the most cordial of them 
all, and declared that as regularly as Sunday 
morning came he made it a religious duty to read 
‘tone of the Rev. Mr. Nasby’s sermons!’’ Locke 
dined with Postmaster-General Randall, and the 
first words Randall said to him were: ‘‘Nasby, I 
want you to step up to the department immedi- 
ately and pay over what balunce you owe.” At 
which, of course, there was a deal of “‘lafture,’’ 
and the Postmaster-General felt that he had said 
a thing as witty as Nasby’s best. 

Mr. Locke is about the hardest working man in 
the West. He goes to the Blade office at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and only leaves it ‘for 
good” at two o’clock in the following morning. 
He does not average more than five hours’ sleep 
per night, being up again at seven o’clock, and 
again to the office for the everlasting treadmill 
round of newspaper life. 

In personal appearance Nasby is stout-built and 
round-faced. He is genial and jovial, loves a 
good story as he does his dinner, tells many a 
good one himself, and himself laughs at it with 
an unctuous, ringing laugh that you might hear 
for a half a mile. He looks, talks and acts like 
a'wide-awake Western business man—which he 
is. His judgment in all business matters is of 
the shrewdest, and he makes business pay. 
There is not much polish or society culture about 
Nasby. He verges rather on the coarse than the 
refined, as is clearly shown in his writings, which 
often contain passages that make a delicate and 
cultured taste shrink painfully. Nevertbeless he 
is a gentleman in the highest and best sense of 
the word—a kind-hearted, whole-souled man, 
true as steel to a friend, and utterly¢incapable of 
a mean action. Withal he isa keen satirist, and 
as good a hater of shams as was Thackeray him- 
self. 


Senastoror.—In less than two hours, having 
assed round Fort Constantine into the Great 
larbor, the wharf and then the hotel of Sebas- 

‘topol were attained. §A handsome wide series of 
stone steps from the§vater’s edge to an archway, 
with a double row ‘of six large fluted columns, 
and 1864 on its front entablature, and 1846 on the 
obverse, (resembling the Princess’s Ghat at Cal- 
cutta,) leads to the town. Very few houses have 
been built or repaired since the war. The Club 
House, and various churches and other public 
buildings, are all in ruins, the streets desolate and 
grass-grown. The population, including 2,000 
military, is not more than 5,000. Grape and round 
shot may easily be found imbedded in the road- 
waye, but after rain are more conspicuous. The 
Russian cemetery, which Eyre penetrated into so 
gallantly, is still ruinate. Monuments broken by 
round shot—even a ‘‘broken column” again frac- 
tured. Marks of bullets are frequent on tombs. 
The Mammelon Vert is a mere irregular mass of 
earth and stones, as if a vast number or shells had 
upturned the locality. Of the Malakoff, the strong 
foundation and about twelve feet of superstructure 
of the actual tower exist. The strong perplexing 
earthworks around attest how much it was valued 
by our then enemies. ‘The military hospital and 
its domed church are likewise mere ruins. Ina 
contest, defending the Crescent, the humane ob- 
ject of the former or the sacred character of the 
latter could not be respected. A few—very few 
—English or French initials and numbers of regi- 
ments are yet scored on some of the walls of for- 
mer wards, At these various places, and, indeed, 
almost everywhere, fragments of iron abound— 
either portions of shells or of tin canisters. or 
hoops from casks or boxes. The nearest British 
monument to the town has this inseription :+‘‘In 
memory of those that fell in the trenches agd as- 
sault on the Redan, 1855,’’ and some in the Rus- 
sian language on the opposite side, already much 
worn and defaced by the weather. In the head- 
quarters’ burying-ground there are only two 
graves (ont of many) with inscriptions, that of 
General Estcourt and Mr. Cattley, the former in 
good preservation, with iron railing around, and 
with the sacred emblems, gilt, at east and west 
ends. The marble has engraved upon it the name 
and rank of the deceased, and a long quotation 
from the Scriptures about the uncertainty of life 
in English and Russian. The tomb of Mr. Cat- 
tley (Calvert) is already difficult to decipher from 
the unsound nature of the stone and the effects of 
time and weatber. The small compound is over- 
grown with weeds and grass, and in a discredit- 
able state. This remark more or less applies to 
all the British enclosed burying-grounds—that of 
the Light Division the least. Had it not been for 
Colonel Gowan, the benevolent American, doubt- 
less the report would be yet far more deplorable. 
The newly-ereeted ‘Cimetiere Frangaise’ is of a 
more costly and appropriate kind. A large 
mortuary chapel is in the centre of the high- 
walled enclosure, and buildings representing vaults 
around. On the walls of the mortuary chapel 
are recorded, on slabs of marble, the names of 
generals and other distinguished _staff-ofticers, 
while the regimental ranks and names appear on 
the oo buildings. The surname “Vico” has 
honorable prominence on a slab on the eastern side 
of the mortuary chapel. Within ten minutes 
drive of this most commanding object in this part 
of the Crimean plateau is the house and com- 
ee formerly occupied as British headquarters. 
n the former, the sleeping apartment of the most 
devoted, chivalrous. English gentleman and sol- 
dier that the writer ever had the honor ta know or 
serve under, a slab of white marble, of about 2 1-2 
by 1 1-4 feet, has been placed in the wall over the 
part where the bed was, with the following in- 
scription in English and Russian :— 
“in ve place 


ie 
F. M. Lorp Ractay, G. C. B., 
Commander-in-Chief 
in the Crimea, 
On the 28th June, 1855.” 


Balaklava is now half deserted, and silent, and 
hot. The hospital, the guard-room, the comman- 
dant’s quarters, all as if untenanted; two smali 
fishing boats, the only craft in the land-locked 
harbor. However, immediately upon quitting 
the actual town, on the Tractir-bridge-road and 
elsewhere, vineyards began, and extended even 
to part of the famous valley. A monument to 
com:nemorate the bloody charge of the 25th Oc- 
tober has been erected on the actual@locality. 
Then the writer proceeded to Cathcart’s-hill, and 
the cemeteries thereabouts situated, to look for 
fondly-remembered names of old comrades and 
others. The walls surrounding these various 
grounds are sound, but not so all the monuments, 
which certainly need some salaried, permanent 
The tomb of Captain Hedley Vicars 
is defaced and partly broken.—Dublin Mail. 








* Tue Mosgviro.—It is unscientific to say that 
mosquitoes bite, for they have no teeth; and they 
have no need of teeth to seize upon or prepare 
their food, for they are dainty, and take food only 
in the liquid form—spoon victuals. ‘They are a 
chivalric race, and attack their enemies witha 
sort of sword or lance; no doubt they consider 
biting and gouging quite vulgar. The lance of 
the mosquito is a very beautiful and perfect piece 
of work; it is smoother than burnished steel, and 
its point is so fine and perfect that the most pow- 
erful microscope does not discover a flaw in it. 
As the most delicate cambric needle is to the 
crowbar, so is the mosquito’s lance to the best 
Damacsus blade. The lance is worn ina scab- 
bard or sheath, which in every respect is worthy 
of it; it is often ornamented with plumes. Man 
carries his sword at his side, and the mosquito on 
his head. The latter arrangement has manifest 
and wonderful advantages—the weapon is always 
en garde, and does not impede locomotion by get- 
ting entangled with the legs. 

The lance and its sheath being on the head, 
and being somewhat flexible, is often calleda 
boscis. This view of the case is prea vi 
the fact that the scabbard is a suction pipe through 
which the mosquito drinks its food. As Moses 
struck the rock with his staff, so the mosquito, 
with a thrust of his lance, pierces the fountain, 
and the nectar, gushing imto the scabbard, finds 
its way to the more sensitive and vital parts. 
But is pot this calling the lance and scabbard a 
proboscis, thus likening the delicate mosquito to 
the monstrous elephant, a little far-fetched ? 

The mosquito is the most musical of all ani- 
mals. There is no bird which sings so much. 
He never tires of his simple . How hapry 
must he be, cheerily singing far the night! 
What a volume of melody from so slight a crea- 
ture! Ifa man had a voice so loud proportionate 
to his weight, he might hold a conversation across 
the Atlantic,.and there would be no need of the 





was rather cool in his manner toward the joker. | 





telegraph. Linus, out of copliment to the mu- 
sical powers of the mosquito, named it Culex Pi- 
piens. But there are those who say that the mos- 
quito has no vocal organs, and that his notes are 
not music, but the sounds produced by the flap- 
ping of his wings, or by some other similar and 
purely mechanical movement. Have those de- 
tractors music in their souls? 

The mosquito might be classed among our do- 
mestic animals, may we not say among the house- 
hold pets?’ They are the almost constant com- 
panions of man in town and country during the 
holiday season of the summer. No home without 
the mosquito. What affection! How they do 
stick to us, closer than brotifers! They often 
come a great way—hundreds of miles—to be with 
us. Most of those who greet us in this city have left 
their distant homes in Jersey and have made the 
perilous journey across a wide river. They also 
love their own society, and travel in companies 
which sometimes comprise millions of individu- 
als—in swarms which obscure the sun. But the 
commonplace detractors say that mosquitoes are 
bred in unwholesome swamps, and that it is only 
the wind which bears them, as it does feathers 
and malaria, wherever it listeth. 

Let us inquire about the earliest neginntng of 
the mosquito; let us take him in the egg. he 
mother mosquito has notions of naval architec 
ture, and out of the egg she lays constructs a 
well-modelled, boat, with elevated prow and stern 
and well-proportioned midship. For the boat she 
employs two hundred and fitty to three hundred 
and fitty eggs, building it up piecemeal, some- 
what after the manner of men, binding together 
the individval eggs by means of powerful water- 
proof cement, into a substantial and complete 
structure. Unfortunately we are unable to give 
a recipe for the water-proof cement; there are 
many who would like to have it. The boat is 
built on the water, and when completed she is 
confidently abandoned to the mercy of the wind 
and the wave. Thanks to that water-proof ce- 
ment, she can neither be broken, wetted nor sunk; 
she is safer than if she were copper-bottomed. 
The little craft, it must be remembered, is freight 
ed with hfe—each of its 250 or 350 little state- 
rooms has its tenant. After a few days’ cruising 
the occupants. of the shells come forth, and the 
ship is destroyed. But those little creatures are 
surely not mcsquitoes; they appear more like fish 
or serpents, or little dragons. On closer examin- 
ation they prove to be what every one knows un- 
der the name of “‘wrigglers;’’ they are the larve 
of the mosquito. They wiggle about in the well- 
known way for a week or two, and after changing 
their skins two or three times they assume quite 
a new form and movement. They are now what 
the boys call ‘‘tumblers,” and are the pupz of the 
mosquito. In about a week, if the weather, &c., 
be favorable, something of the form of the mos- 
quito may be seen through the transparent skin 
of the tumbler. Shortly the prisoner escapes 
from his continement as a full-fledged and bold 
mosquito, and soars away in search of food and 
pleasure. 


A Harvest Caro..—(By Walt Whitman.)— 


A song of the grass and fields! 

A song of the soul, and the good green grass! 

A song no more of the city streets ; 

A song of the soil of fields. 

A song with the smell of sun-dried hay, where 
the nimble pitchers handle the pitch-tork ; 

A song tasting of new wheat, and of fresh husk’d 
maize. 

For the lands, and for these passionate days, and 
for myself, 

Now I awhile return to thee, O soil of Autumn 
fields, 

Reclining on thy breast, giving myself to thee, 

Answering the pulses of thy sane and cquable 
heart, 

Tuning a verse for thee. 

© Earth, that hast no voice, confide to me a voice! 

O harvest of my bands! O boundless summer 
growths! 

O lavish, brown, parturient earth! O infinite, 
teeming womb! 

O theater of time, and day, and night! 

A verse, to seek to see, to narrate thee. 

For still upon this stage 

Is acted God’s calm, annual drama; 

Gorgeous processions, songs of birds. 

sagen that fullest feeds and freshens most the 
soul, 

The heaving sea, the waves upon the shore, the 
musical, strong waves, 

The woods, the stalwart trees, the slender, taper- 
ing trees, 

The flowers, the grass, the lilliput, countless ar- 
mies of the grass, 

The heat, the showers, the measureless pasturages, 

The scenery of the snows, the winds’ free or- 
chestra, 

The stretching, light-hung roof of clouds, the 
clearcerulean, and the bulging,silvery tringes, 

The high dilating stars, the placid, beckoning stars, 

The shows of all the varied soils, and all the 
growths and products, 

The moving flocks and herds, the plains and em- 
erald meadows, 

These for all ages’, races’ witnessing. 

+ * % 

When last I sang, sad was my voice; 

Sad were the shows around me, with deafening 
noises of hatred, and smoke of conflict; 

In the midst of the armies, the Heroes, I stood, 

Or pass’ with slow step through the wounded 
and dying. 

But now I sing not War, 

Nor the measur’d march of soldiers, nor the 
tents of camps, 

Nor the regiments hastily coming up, deploying 
in line of battle. 

No more the dead and wounded; 

No more the sad, unnatural shows of War. 

Ask’d room those flush’d immortal ranks? the 

first forth stepping armies? 

Ask room, alas, the ghastly ranks—the armies 

dread that follow’d. 

Pass—pass, ye proud brigades! 

So handsome dress’d in blue—with your tramp- 

ing sinewy legs; 


NEW CARPETS. 
NOW OPEN, AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
Tournay Velvets 
—aND-— 
English Brussels, 
— or — 
ENTIRELY NEW 
— FoR — 
FALL TRADE. 
A foll stock of low-price goods of foreign and domestic 


PATTERNS 


manufacture, constantly on 


J. LOVEJOY & CO., 


10 and 16 Summer Street, 
Sept.14. NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 


A CHEAP. DURABLE 
CARPET 
FOR THE MILLION. 


RUSSIAN COTTAGE CARPET, 


Made ef Flax and Weel, and Warranted 
Fast Celera. 


FOR SALE TO THE TRADE BY 


G. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


Carpet Dealers and Mavufnciurers ef New 
Yerk Carpet Lining, 


119 Milk Street, Boston. 
Sept. 21. sae ae 
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REAL ESTATE. 





Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Sept. 7. tf 





“PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cleth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 





| be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Saffelk Market. 
July 13. 38m 
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FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 


WILLIAM BOOGUE, 


| PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 





| FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 

WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 

BOUQUETS and FRESII FLOWERS constantly on band, 
ready for immediaie delivery. 

Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 


The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


| are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
| itors. tf July 6. 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beckman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 3. m 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facill- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 


tographs cheerfully shown. July 6 
GEO. W. PARK, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 





Jan. 5. 








With your shoulders young and strong—with 
your knapsacks and your muskets ; 

(How elate I stood and watcli’d you, where, start- 
ing off, you march’d) 

Pass ;—then rattle, drums, again! 

Scream, you steamers on the river, out of whis- 
tles loud and shrill your salvtes! 

For an army heaves in sight—O another gather- 
ing army! 

Swarming, trailing on the rear—O you dread ac- 
cruing army ! 

O you regiments so piteous, with your mortal 
diarrhea! with your fever! 

O my land’s maimed darlings! with the plente- 
ous bloody bandage and the crutch! 

Lo! your pallid army follow’d! 


But on these days of brightness, 


and the fruits and barns, 

Shall the dread intrude?! 

Yet the dead mar not—they also fit well in Nature; 

They fit very wel! in the landscape, under the 

trees and grass, 

And along the edge of the sky, in the horizon’s 

far margin 

Nor do'l forget you, departed; 

Nor in winter or summer my lost ones; 

But most, in the open air, as now, when my soul 

is rapt and at peace—like pleasing phantoms, 

Your dear memories rising, glide silenuy by me, 
* - * 

yell-pleased, America, thou beholdest, 

Over tie fields of the West, those crawling mon- 

sters, 


On the far-stretching beauteous landscape, the | . 
roails and lanes, the high-piled farm wagons, | _ 


ly* 46 Ceurt Street, Besten. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Tachers. 


tf July 6 


PIANOFORTES. | 
JAMES WW. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


Manutacturer, i= 
WAREROOMS, 


§.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 


is prepared to fill any order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, | 


(”™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvasserrand | 


CARPET W 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SW EETSER 


Sept. 21. 





FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHING, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


= 





A Splendid Stock, embracing all the 
DESIRABLE STYLES 
NOW READY AND FOR SALE LOW. 


GEORGE W. SiMMONS & CO., 
OAK HALL, 


32 and 34 North Street. o 
Sept. 21. 4t 


STATIONERY, - 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match 
| all sizex and patterps. 


flexible. 


thick and common qualities. Envelopes ditto. 


Mourning Papers. a lar e assortment. 
per for foreign correspondence. Foolscap, Drawing Papers 
&c. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


136 Washington Street, Boston. 
Aug. 3. 3m 


FALL STYLES! 


§. KLOUS & C0., 





Ilave just issued their new Styles for 


FALL AND WINTER HATS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Their stock embraces the light and beautiful 
GOSSAMER SILK HAT, 
The French, English and American 
aggre > Be os aa 
Also, a magnificent assortment of 


PARIS UMBRELLAS, CANES, &c. 
Sept. 21. 





We invite attention to our new stock of FALL and WIN- 
TER CLOTUING, Piece Goods for Custom Garments, and a 
Jarge assortment of MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, which 
we offer at retail at fa r prices. 
All Garments sold by us are made in the very best manner 
in our own workshops, and will be warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction to the purcharer. 
In our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ve have facilities for 
manufacturing which enable us to furnish Garments to or- 
der, made in the best manner, and with the least possible 
delay. 
Our stock of FURNISHING GOODS is large and varied, 
aud consists in part of an assortment of the best qualities 
of Gloves, Uosiery and underwear. 


@ne Price in all Departments. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St. 
Sept. 21. 4t 


LINEN 





WAREHOUSE. 





Blankets, 

Quilts, 
Piannels, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY 60008 


—aTt— 


POPULAR PRICES. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


230 Washiagten Strect. 
\, Htb22 








15 Temple Place, Boston. 


| | English Note Paper and Envelopes, highly fihished and | 
American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra / 
Thin Writing Pa-| __ 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


205 Washington, corner Bromfield Street, 


Silas Pierce, 


John P. Ober, 
C. Heury Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


No. G6 Temple Place, 


Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 3 on 


SRAM Ses, 
FORTY MILLIONS | 
SQUARE FEET OF | 





The human-divine inventions, the !abor-saving 
implements ; | 
Beholdest, moving in every direction, imbued as | 
with life, the revolving hay-rakes, | 
The steam-power reaping-machines, and the 
liorse-power machines, 
The engines, threshers of grain, and cleaners of 
grain, well separating the straw, 
The power-hoes for corn-fieldg—the nimble work 
of the patent pitch-fork ; : 
Beholdest the newer saw-mill, the cotton-gin and 
rice-cleaners. 
Beneath thy look, O. Maternal, 
With these, and else, with their own strong hands, 
the Heroes of harvest. 
All gather, and all harvest; 
(Yet, but for thee, O Powerful! not a scythe | 
might swing, as now, in security; _ 
Not a’'meize-stalk dangle, as now, its silken tas- | 
sels in peace.) \ 
Under Thee only they harvest—even but a wisp 
of hay, under thy onl 


4 


great face, only; 

Harvest the wheat of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin— 
every barbed spear, under thee; 
Harvest the maize of Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee—each ear in its light-green sheath; _ 
Gather the hay to its myriad mows, in the r-| 
ous, tranquil barns, 
Oats to their bins—the white potato, the buck- 
wheat ot Michigan to theirs; 
Gather the cotton in Mississippi or Alabama—dig | 
and hoard the golden, the sweet potato of 
Georgia and the Carolinas; é 
Clip the wool of California or Pennsylvania; 
Cut the flax in the Middle States, or hemp, or to- 
bacco in the Borders ; 
Pick the pea and the bean, or pull apples from 
the trees, or bunches of grapes from the vines, 
On eneey Set ipa Snel tee States, cr North 

or ith 








Under the beaming sun, and under Thee. 


Also, 
groand in 
Suexr Leap, 
Man’ 


WARREN'S ROOFING | 


Ts now in use in New England upon the most costly Public | 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its | 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. | 


| 

Nisety “f the largest Manwfacturing Corperations in the { 

New England States hare more than 2 500.1000 square feet of ° 

surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Besten. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 3m 


PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufactured under Patents of the 
Celwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Ce. 

A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. Owns-rirta of its thickness is PURE TIN, 
encased in four-fifths _ eS ee ee 
ter conveyed —- it onty eomes fn contact . 

18 AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE Of TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 

COosTs 


July 13. 








LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
qualities Zanc, dry and 

Rap Leap. Lirnancs, Leap Pirs, To Pies, 
oe &e., &c. 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., Acznrs, 
3m 49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. 





| duction of them has taught us to know the best methods. 


—or— 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


ARE THE BEST. 


Authorized Capital 


OF 


be its 
Hi 


BALLARD & PRINCE. 


& ABBOTT, 
4t 
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ED. FILLEBROWN & CoO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREKT, (Ur Stars.) 


We ffer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
he lat st style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 

GB Catt and Tar us. You will be sure to be pleased. 

Aug. 31. : tf 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leeking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, &GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF, ART 


Ne. 334 Washington Strect, Besten. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. 
| July 6. 





WILLIAM EVERETT. 





I 4 Ge a al y al 
THE CHORUS WREATH. 

A collection of Sacred and Secular Choruses from Orato- 
rios Operas, and Popular Glee and Chorus Books, designed 
as a standard book for choirs, musical societies, conveationa 
and schools, and containing the most desirable pieces for 
private practice and public performance. This new compi- 
lation will prove bighly acceptable to choirs, musical socie- 
ties and conventious that require, in a compact and conven- 
ient form, he very best voeul composition for private prac- 
tice or public performance. Aside from the fact of getting 
rid of the great inconvenience of being obliged to turn to a 
large n umber of volumes, the low price at which the best 
and most popular pieces of half a dozen or more costly 
books are here furnished, will recommend the ‘Chorus 
Wreath” to the musical public as a valuable work within 
the reach of every one. Price $150. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisuers, 

3t 277 Washingtcn street. 











Sept. 21. 





e- rs > 
PAPER, ETC. 
( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, . 
Parex MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Aug. 17. tf 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


BEARD & CO., 





a W. 

Je 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Strect, Boston. 


©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 18. 


FREELAND, 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 
LS eeemineees, KINSLEY & FBENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Beston. 





HENRY W. fRENCH, 
WM. W. RROaDES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 6. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS, 
Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Besten 
Aug. 17 8m 





pp seeearece & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Of] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms Neo. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are red tod. gn and exesute every deacriptio 

of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss 
mg on Glass. Every Soantgtive of wood finished in waa 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROK. CHRISTOPHER NEZDHAN. 
b. 17. aad 





INSURANCE. 


f NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 


Furniture, aud other property; also om Buildings, for one 


or five years, not exceedin 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


DIRECTORS: 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adams, 
Ebeuezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel EF. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, Prerident. 
Irving Morse Secretary. Aug. 17. 


Albert Bowker, 





? ae INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY Mf. DOVE, 2. 5... cnccccess MANAGER. 


$10,000,v00 


Paid up c. pital and Reserves 


BECAUSE, 
We own and control some of the finest Vineyards in the 
State. 


BECAUSE, 
FOURTEEN YEARS’ experience in the growth and pro- 


BECAUSE, 
Having resident partners at every point, insures the prop- 
er care and handling of the Wines, and they are always de 
livered to the purchaser in the best and most perfect conut- 
tion. 
As evidence of the truth of the above, our wines have re- 
ceived 


SILVER MEDALS 


— FROM — 


Fire Premiums in 1864 


other property at equslable rates of premrum. 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


W. C. HIGGINSON Sarveyor. 


$2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRF on Merchandize and 
Buildings in- 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insvrers 


the inmost unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 


Policies issued and all losses settled at the 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney for the Company. 
ly July 6. 





AU the New England States, Michigan, In- 
diana and Iilinei«, beside the ouly 


GOLD MEDAL 


EVER AWARDED TO AMERICAN WINBS. 


At the American Institute in New York, the Societies’ 


SILVER CUP, 
and numerous Awards and Diplomas from other States. 
They have been indorsed by the Government Surgeons, and 
extensively ured in the Hospitals. The pal Medical 
Societies have given their verdict im their favor, and all who 
use them pronounce them the 


Purest and Best Wines now in the Market. 
8EE THAT YOU GET OUR BRANDS. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO. 
14 and 16 Vesey St., New York; c 
108 Tremont Sirect, Besten. 


the United States, 
making large and 
ers. 
"| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent im aJl 
its workings avd tendencies. 


characterize this Company. Being purel 


sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is 


de fi 


the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the su 
tion and marked suecess of 


NE* ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE [NSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $4,600,000. 


This. the oldest purely Mutual "ife Insurance Company 
has been uniformly successful, always 
returns in cash to al) poliey hold- 


Last cash div , vornTY pen centr. It is strictly an 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 

mutual, it in- 

premiums paid 

returned. ‘ 

Parties at a Gomer may insure from blanks, whieh wil] 
free 


ts showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 


kinds of Policies with 


Company. 


Directors. 
John ‘i A. Dexter, oe Ae ag ee 
. Lowell, Jas. 8. mei. 
. ¥. STEVENS. President. 





Sept. 21. st 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Moatasp, Medical Examiner. ly July 
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